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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


A KEEN nose, speed and style, 
; and an inborn desire to please 
i its master—that’s the Labrador Re- 

triever. The successful music of a 
properly-used duck caller, the artistry of well made decoys and blind, ducks 
pitching in, and a well-trained dog to bring back the cripples as well as the 
clean kills—that’s waterfowl hunting at its best. And that’s the story behind 
the dog and the duck on this month’s cover. 

Although Labradors are usually black as midnight, the yellow version 
shown here is not uncommon. The standard Labrador is heavy-set but light- 
footed, exceedingly active in the water and on land. His short, sleek coat 
protects him from ice, mud, or brush. Males stand about two feet high, 
females slightly less. Labradors in good working condition weigh between 
55 and 75 pounds. The eyes, set in a wide skull, should be of medium size, 
with brown or black the preferred colors. The jaws should be strong, the 
nose wide with well-developed nostrils. 

Actually, the ancestors of this breed were native to Newfoundland, rather 
than Labrador. The only known connecticn with Labrador is that fishing 
boats which first brought the dogs to England often put in there with their 
catches of fish from the famous banks of Labrador. Early in the nineteenth 
century the Second Earl of Malmsbury arranged to have a number of these 
dogs imported for his kennels. Later, the native stock gradually died out 
in Newfoundland because of a heavy dog tax and an English quarantine 
law put an end to further importations. But an almost undiluted line of 
Labradors survived at the Malmsbury kennels, the breed finally being 
recognized officially by the English Kennel Club in 1903. 

Not until the late 1920's and early thirties did Labradors begin to make 
their American debut. The first licensed Labrador trial took place in 1931 
near Chester, New York, with 16 dogs competing. Since then, the Labrador 
has steadily increased not only in numbers but in quality. No higher com- 
mendation for their ability as hunting dogs can be given the Labrador 
Retrievers than the record they themselves have made in retriever trials. 
From 1931 through 1947 they won more first places and more total places 
than any other competing breed. In recent years these dogs have even been 
used with great success in upland game hunting, often coupled with pointing 
breeds in a combinaticn that can’t be beat. The Labrador’s ability in the 
field or duck blind has wen him a warm spot in the hearts of many American 
hunters—his good nature and gentle disposition have equally endeared him 
to the sportsman’s wife and children. 

In a sport where the crippling loss often runs as high as one bird winged 
but lost for every four cleanly killed, the Labrador Retriever is not only 
a fine canine hunting companion—he’s a definite conservation asset! 
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Editorial . . . 


Whispering Wings 


“log whisper of waterfowl on the move . . . the lonesome cry 
of a single, calling for company . . . decoys bobbing peace- 
fully on rippled water . . . an autumnal dawn along a quiet 
waterway or misty marsh . . . the cramped feeling only a duck 
blind can give or the tense anticipation as a Susquehanna sneak- 
boat silently steals the last few feet . . . the split-second when 
birds flare, the supreme test of a gunner’s skill . . . the long 
retrieve in ice-cold water, perhaps by a dog showing devotion 
to duty far above that found in any other type of hunting... 
picking up the rig under a wintry sunset .. . 


That’s waterfowl hunting for you! 


And for a growing number of Pennsylvanians, this age-old 
sport has cast its magic spell. No other form of hunting tests 
a man’s skill, his knowledge of the birds he seeks, or his physical 
prowess more than that found along the flyways. Hunting ducks 
or geese is a real challenge as well as one of the outdoors’ 
greatest thrills. 


To those who already know the pleasures and sense of satis- 
faction in a good rig of decoys, a well-trained retriever, or a 
skillful approach by sneak-boat, no conservation effort is more 
appreciated than that to bring back the ducks. For those who 
have not as yet realized what they have been missing, Pennsyl- 
vania’s waterfowl horizons are steadily expanding. 


While Pennsylvania may never compare with the continent’s 
best waterfowl areas, her handicap of limited natural environ- 
ment is gradually being overcome. Duck stocking, development 
of small marshes and ponds, years of effort on the great Pyma- 
tuning, woodduck nesting boxes—all have plaved a part in 
providing more and better waterfowling in this Commonwealth. 
Despite increased gunning pressure, habitat destruction by an 
ever-expanding civilization, adverse weather conditions, a lack 
of natural lakes and marshes, the ducks have been brought back 
in one of conservation’s most successful crusades. 


FOR THE FINEST IN OUTDOOR SPORT, THE FLIGHT 
WILL SOON BE ON! 








Whistling Wings aa 


By Bob McGill 


Outdoors Writer, Tribune Newspaper, Meadville 
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Game Commission duck program 

which began in Crawford County 
four years ago is expected to provide 
Pennsylvania duck hunters with some 
of their finest gunning this Fall. 

Close to 8,500 young mallard 
ducks were raised at the Commission’s 
duck farm on State Game Land No. 
213 in Crawford County this Spring 
and early Summer. 

Banded and released in marshlands 
and waterways all over the Common- 
wealth at the age of five weeks, many 
of them will return to the waters 
where they were “planted” during 
the coming migration South. 


In addition to increasing those 


whistling wings as they circle and 
come in to light this Fall, the pro- 
gram means many of the survivors 
will be returning to Pennsylvania 
waters next Spring for’ breeding. 
The statistics are proving that a 
large 


percentage of the mallards 
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raised at the duck farm return to 
mate and raise their broods in waters 
of the Commonwealth where they 
were released. 

Robert Latimer, Game Commis- 
sion waterfowl coordinator in charge 
of the duck farm’s program, reports 
that about 14 per cent of the bands 
placed on these Commission-reared 
ducks are returned to the Commission 
for tabulation. This information 
gathered from returned bands is in- 
valuable to both the Game Commis- 
sion and the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service in administering waterfowl 
programs. 

The duck farm, located west of the 
borough of Geneva and along the 
big marsh of the Conneaut Lake out- 
let, has been the center of a rapidly 
expanding duck program since 1951. 

In 1953, 7,100 mallards were raised, 
banded and trucked out to other parts 
of the Commonwealth for liberation. 


Photo by Reed McCaskey, Photo-Graphic Arts 


The Game Commission’s duck “farm” along the Conneaut Lake outlet marsh near Geneva 


is shown in an air view. 





Waterfowl 


Bob Latimer, Commission 
raised at the farm. 


Long-range plans call for the holding 
of a number of mature mallard hens 
at nearby Pymatuning Lake Game 
Refuge for breeding purposes. 


Held in the refuge’s marshland 
areas, the hens will mate with wild 
drakes coming into the refuge in a 
process similar to that which has pro- 
duced the Game Commission’s fine 
wild turkey strain for stocking. 


Commissioner H. L. 


Coordinator, 


PGC Photo by Bob Parlaman 
inspects two-week old ducklings 


The offspring of such a breeding 
program will produce a duck which 
is “three-quarters wild’’ and_ better 
suited to survival, Latimer points out. 

Officials at the farm sexed day-old 
mallard chicks as they came in to 
the duck farm for the first time this 
year and are keeping 250 as a nucleus 
of this breeding stock. 

At the duck farm itself, the 1954 


PGC Photo by Bob Parlaman 


Buchanan, Franklin, on the left, and Henry Pratt, propagator at 


the duck farm inspect ducklings being raised for release this year. 




































































Six-week old ducks being herded or driven into catching pens for tagging and subsequent 


shipment for release. 


duck season began late in March 
when the first mallard ducklings, 
some only hours old, arrived. 

When the program was in full 
swing several weeks later, there were 
as many as 5,000 of these youngsters 
quacking around their respective pens 
on the big hillside farm. 

Newly-hatched chicks are first 
placed under low-hanging brooders in 


the farm’s barn. The barn floor, com- 
pletely covered with peat moss to pre- 
vent chilling of the chicks, is sepa- 
rated into various “corrals” to keep 
the little mallards in separate age 
groups. 

After going through several “cor- 
rals,” the chicks find themselves in a 
fenced-off section by an open side 
door. Outside the door is a small cir- 


Commission waterfowl experts catching, tagging, and crating ducks for release at selected 
points throughout the State. All ducks reared under this major program are banded and 
should be reported by sportsmen bagging them during fall hunting seasons. 


—, 
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cular pool—their first water. The shal- 
low pool was created from the foun- 
dation of a silo and it soon becomes 


headquarters for the web-footed 
youngsters. 
Their first encounter with the 


water is hilarious. They look at the 
“thing” with wonder and then top- 
ple in, pushed by the mass of broth- 
ers and sisters behind them. After 
that, it’s just a continuous splash in: 
and out of the pool. 

They spend their third week in 
this in-and-out pond existence and 
then move to two larger ponds on 
the lower part of the farm. For about 
two more weeks they puddle about 
these ponds, fattening themselves and 
growing at a surprising rate on the 
Commission’s special duck feed. 

Next step is the  corraling—by 
canoe—of these older mallards, the 
banding and the truck trips to Penn- 
sylvania waterfowl areas. Latimer, 
Henry Pratt who is stationed at the 
farm, and other Game Commission 
ofhcials were uncrating chicks and 
crating and shipping maturing mal- 
lards from May until the middle of 
July this year. 


—. 


Since the mallards fly when they 
are about eight weeks old, their re. 
lease on Pennsylvania waterways 
comes just before their flight days and 
in time for them to be able to escape 
wild predators. 

A perfect example of the homing 
trait in these Commission-raised ducks 
was the return of “Sally” to the Craw. 
ford County duck farm. 

She was one of five deserted wild 
duck eggs Meadville area Gatne Pro- 
tector George Keppler put in charge 
of a jungle fowl. After the hen hatched 
and reared “Sally” and her brothers 
and sisters, she was banded and re- 
leased in the adjoining marsh. Then 
when the winter winds began to 
whistle, “Sally” and her boy friend 
headed south. Keppler and Latimer 
were at the farm last Spring when 
two mallards circled and came in to 
the farm ponds. One was “Sally” but 
the other was a wild drake, her new 
boy friend! Sally hatched in_ the 
vicinity and showed up with 8 duck 
lings. 

The Conneaut Lake outlet marsh 
which borders the duck farm is be- 
coming the site of another Crawford 
County wildlife project. Gov. John 


PGC Photo by Bob Parlaman 


Members of the Farrell Sportsmen’s Club, Mercer County, inspecting ducks being reared at 


the farm. These young ducklings are getting their first exper 


ience al swimming. 

















~ Game. " pohector: release ducks raised under the Commission’s waterfowl program at 
Many of them will return to these sites during 


suitable locations throughout Pennsylvania. 
future migrations. 


S. Fine dedicated a dam on the out- 
let's channel June 25, signaling the 
beginning of work on a 550-acre low- 
level lake along the marsh. By con- 
trolling the water level of the joint 
Game Commission-Department of 
Highways project, officials will pro- 
vide a waterfowl stop covered with 
natural food—another prize hunting 
area for Pennsylvania hunters. 

In still another waterfowl! “first” 
in that Northwestern Pennsylvania 
county, Game Protector Ray Sickles 
of the Pymatuning area is in the midst 
of an important goose raising pro- 
gram, which is also under Latimer’s 


direction. 
Started in 1953, this program had 


16 mated pair of Canadian geese 
early this year. (Geese, who mate for 
life, must be mated pairs for success- 
ful breeding). By next year it is 
hoped to have 30 mated pairs or more 
in all, 

Since geese do not mature until 
they are about 4 years-old, they must 
be held for three years before mat- 
ing, another handicap in the pro- 
gram. 

Although its beginning appears to 
be long and difficult, this, goose pro- 
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gram may be another Commission 
step toward better hunting in the 
near future. 


Canada geese and goslings make their way 
to water in a new goose rearing program 
being conducted by Game Protector Ray 


Sickles at the famous Pymatuning waterfowl 


refuge in Crawford County. 
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As a duck hunter and sports- it to the national “clearing-house” 
man, chances are increasing each for such information—Bird Band- 
year that sooner or later, YOU will ing Office, Patuxent Research 
bag a banded bird. While the 14% Refuge, U. S. Fish & Wildlife 
return of information about the Service, Laurel, Maryland. 
thousands of ducks and _ geese Flatten out the band and attach 
banded in the Game Commission’s _ it to your letter with scotch tape or 
waterfowl restoration program is adhesive tape. If you would like 
encouraging, it is believed many, to have it later for a souvenir, say 
many more bands are being found so and it will be returned. Give 
but not returned because of ignor- in the report the exact date, the 
ance or just plain procrastination. location, and the manner in which 

If YOU should bag a banded _ the bird was obtained (whether it 
duck this fall (or see one a friend was shot, found dead, etc.) Print 
may have shot), BE SURE to turn your own name and address clea-lv 
the band over to any Game Pro- in the letter. In return you will 
tector or mail it to the Game Com-_ get a complete report about your 
mission’s Waterfowl Coordinator, bird—species, date and place it 
Robert E. Latimer, Muncy, Pa. If was banded, and the name and 
band is marked “F & W S”, mail address of the bander. 

PGC Photo by Bob Parlaman 
Game Protector Clif) Ruth checks a hunter with a banded duck he bagged 
during the 1953 season on Presque Isle, Erie. Band records showed this bird had 








been released previously under the Commission’s waterfowl rearing program. 
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O,ganization 


Ward M. Sharp and Robert G. Wingard 


PART I 


, el management and the 
wise use of our wildlife resource 
had become a matter of national con- 
cern by 1935. Prior to this time at- 
tempts to conserve game and provide 
additional opportunities for better 
hunting and fishing had been made 
largely by hit or miss methods with 
little basis in fact. In efforts to pro- 
vide more hunting we had progressed 
through the period of game laws, in- 
tensive predator control, indiscrimi- 
nate stocking and wide-spread refuge 
systems. Finally it was realized that 
something very fundamental was 
lacking in this approach to the prob- 
lem. It became evident at this time 
that there were relatively few facts 
upon which to base a sound program 
of wildlife management. 





The Cooperative Wildlife Research 
Unit Program was initiated in 1935 
on a nation-wide scale to stimulate 
the new and developing field of tech- 
nical wildlife management. Major ob- 
jectives of the new Cooperative Units 
were to train personnel for responsi- 
ble positions in wildlife work; to con- 
duct research to provide the detailed 
information and techniques necessary 
to manage wildlife resources; to pro- 
mote education by demonstration, 
discussions and publications; and to 
provide technical assistance to the 
state agency charged with the respon- 
sibility of wildlife management. 

A valuable service has been ren- 
dered by the cooperative unit pro- 
gram over the past 18 years through 
the training of personnel for wildlife 
research and management. Fortu- 
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Dr. Ward M. Sharp 


Leader of the Unit since 1948, Dr. Sharp 
is well qualified for administration of the 
Unit’s work. His duties prior to coming here 


dealt with waterfowl, furbearers, upland 
game and big game management in Nebraska 
and Montana. 


nately, the program had been ap- 
proved by Congress prior to the cre- 
ation of the Pittman-Robertson Fed- 
eral Aid in Wildlife Restoration Act 
of 1937. This enabled the PR-Pro- 
gram to get under way with a nu- 
cleus of trained men. Since its crea- 
tion, the Federal Aid Program in a 
majority of the forty-eight states has 
drawn heavily on personnel from the 
unit program. 

At the present time there are 17 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Units 
located at State Universities and Col- 
leges in the United States and Alaska. 
In all of the states the agencies which 
are affliated with the Unit program 
are the land-grant colleges, state game 
or conservation departments, the 
Federal Government and a private 
organization—the Wildlife Manage- 
ment Institute. These groups are 
truly cooperative because of the na- 
ture of the organization, administra- 
tion, financial support and operation 
of research projects. 

The Pennsylvania State University 
was selected as the location of one of 
the Research Units in March 1938. 
The program is now in its 17th year 
in the state, and during that period it 
has been sponsored and financed by 








The Pennsylvania State University; 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission; 
the U. S. Department of the Interior, 
Fish and Wildlife Service; and the 
Wildlife Management Institute. At 
the time of its initiation at Penn State 
the Unit Leader was Dr. Logan J, 
Bennett, now Executive Director of 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
He was succeeded in 1948 by Dr, 
Ward M. Sharp who is the present 
Unit Leader. Dr. P. F. English, Pro. 
fessor, Wildlife Management, Depart. 
ment of Zoology and Entomology, has 
been Assistant Unit Leader since 
1938 and was acting leader for a 
period during World War II. Dr. 
W. C. Bramble, Head Department of 
Forest Management, has rendered a 
valuable service in training men on 
problems of forest ecology and forest 
wildlife research. Mr. Robert G. Win- 
gard, Wildlife Extension Specialist 
with the Extension Service of the 
University since 1952, works with 
County Agents throughout the state 
providing information and _ giving 
demonstrations on subjects pertain- 
ing to wildlife management. Mr. Ran- 
dolph Thompson, now retired, served 
in this capacity from 1947 until 1952. 

Because of the somewhat unique 
and specialized nature of the Wild- 





ws wih. 
Robert G. Wingard 

A 1949 graduate of The Pennsylvania State 
University, School of Forestry, Bob Wingard 
is presently Extension Wildlife Management 
Specialist. He received wildlife management 
training under the Research Unit program 
in 1950. 
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life Research Unit work it was quite 
logical to locate the Unit at The 
Pennsylvania State University where 
all the research projects could become 
a part of the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station. Headquarters for the 
Unit are provided in the Forestry 
Building on the main campus. Con- 
tributions of the University lie im 
the vast facilities, laboratories, equip- 
ment and highly trained personne! 
available for the various projects un- 
dertaken. Work on specialized proj- 
ects is frequently delegated to certain 
University departments. For example, 
a forest-wildlife problem on seasonal 
deer browsing was conducted by the 
Forestry School, while game bird diet 
and ration studies were conducted by 
the Department of Poultry Hus- 
bandry. Likewise studies in animal 
nutrition, farm crop damage by wild- 
life, hunter sociology and other re- 
lated aspects of wildlife management 
have been studied by specialists in 
their particular fields. 

A curriculum of course work and 
field training in wildlife manage- 
ment at Penn State was initiated at 
the same time the Unit was estab- 
lished. This work, offered on the 
graduate level only, leads to a Mas- 
ter’s degree in the Department of 





Dr. P. F. English 
Dr. English is Professor of Wtidlife Man- 
agement, Department of Zoology and Ento- 
mology. He also serves as Assistant Leader 
of the Unit and has been in charge of wild- 
life management teaching at Penn State 
since 1938, 





Dr. W. C. Bramble 


Dr. Bramble is Head, Department of 
Forest Management, School of Forestry, and 
has been cooperating in the wildlife train- 
ing program since 1938. He has done major 
research on browsing habits of deer and 
wildlife cover improvement on power line 
right-of-ways. 


Zoology and Entomology or in the 
School of Forestry. Even though the 
Commission employs its own research 
staff it has been found advantageous 
for them to cooperate in the Unit 
work. Certain problems requiring 
special equipment or facilities avail- 
able at the University are most eco- 
nomically assigned to the Unit. This 
arrangement not only aids in the 
practical solution of problems, but it 
contributes to the training of gradu- 
ate students assigned to the work un- 
der supervision of the Unit or other 
University cooperators. 

The Unit Leader is a biologist em- 
ployed by the U. S. Department of 
Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service. 
He is aided in project administration, 
education and extension by the As 
sistant Leader, the Wildlife Extension 
Specialist, Dr. W. C. Bramble of the 
School of Forestry, and Mr. Roger M 
Latham, Chief, Research Division, 
Pennsylvania Garne Commission. In 
addition to assigning the Unit 
Leader, the Federal Government sup- 
plies automotive transportation, some 
office materials, technical information 
and the complete facilities of the 
Patuxent Research Refuge. 
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Contributions of the Wildlife Man- 
agement Institute consist of financial 
support provided entirely from _pri- 
vate funds. This institution is recog- 
nized as the outstanding national or- 
ganization devoted to promoting 
sound wildlife mianagement. Aside 
from financial assistance to the Unit, 
it frequently grants fellowships for 
graduate study in wildlife manage- 
ment. 

Candidates for Master of Science 
degrees are enrolled either in the 
School of Forestry or the Department 
of Zoology and Entomology. The Uni- 
versity, at present, has no undergrad- 
uate course in wildlife management. 
In addition to formal course work 
the wildlife student is assigned a prac- 
tical field problem in partial fulfill- 
ment: of requirements for his ad- 
vanced degrees. It is this phase of 
training that teaches the methods of 
making and interpreting observa- 
tions, and the importance of collect- 
ing of scientific data in the field. This 
latter requirement has proved to be 
a most valuable part of the students 
work. Graduate students under the 
Unit program must prepare written 
reports of progress. The preparation 
of such reports helps to teach the 
analysis of facts collected in the field 
and requires an orderly expression of 
written ideas. Projects must be or- 
ganized in an efficient manner and 
the work completed according to 
schedules and _ seasonal demands. 
Persons interviewing students as pros- 
pective employees appear to devote 
much of their time discussing the 
field research pursued by the can- 
didate. 

The schools and departments of the 
University play an important role in 
the success of the Unit. Students ma- 
joring in wildlife management must 
comply with the rules and regulations 
of the institution. The Graduate 
School maintains policies which must 
be met in fulfilling the requirements 
for an advanced degree. Students can- 
not enroll with the Wildlife Research 


SET a 


Unit, but must matriculate with 
either the School of Forestry or the 
Department of Zoology and Ento- 
mology. Students are then responsible 
to the administration and policies of 
their major departments. The Unit 
Leader assumes full responsibility 
only for those students who are as- 
signed to him by one of the above 
departments of the University. Other- 
wise, he serves only in an advisory 
capacity to the department in which 
the student is a major. The Unit does 
not function as an independent de- 
partment but cooperates with several 
departments whenever students are 
involved. 

Publications and releases of re- 
search findings are based on data ob- 
tained from the approved field proj- 
ects conducted by graduate students, 
the staff or both. Current reports of 
work in progress are published every 
three months in the Quarterly Report 
of the Pennsylvania Cooperative 
Wildlife Research Unit. When a 
thesis is prepared on a field project 
this document becomes the property 
of the major department of the Uni- 
versity in charge of the work. Ab- 
stracts or manuscripts may be pre- 
pared from these theses for publica- 
tions in journals and other period- 
icals. The promptness of publica- 
tion of these depends upon the 
department in charge of the stu- 
dent in issuing policies on authorship 
and provisions for writing of the 
manuscript. 

In addition to the formal training 
of students who are preparing for a 
career in the wildlife management 
field, the Unit supports informal edu- 
cation by demonstrations, discussions 
and aid in other extension work. Dur- 
ing the early years of wildlife work 
at the University there was a natural 
reluctance on the part of the public 
to accept scientific findings. Even to- 
day the trained wildlife biologists 
and game technicians are looked upon 
with disfavor by some groups. How- 
ever, the validity of the technical ap- 
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proach to wildlife problems is estab- 
lished when the results of research 
are applied to field management. 
Those working in the profession will 
readily admit to a lack of knowledge 
in certain areas, but the contributions 
of scientific studies to deer herd man- 
agement, waterfowl flyway manage- 
ment and upland game restorations 
have been invaluable to our under- 
standing of these game populations. 
In recent years more and more re- 
quests for wildlife management in- 
formation has been and is being re- 
ceived by the Unit. There has been a 
gradual acceptance of the fact that 
wildlife must be managed in accord- 
ance with sound land use based on 
scientific information. 

After the Unit had been in opera- 
tion for 10 years there was consider- 
able demand placed upon the Leader 
and Assistant Leader to provide in- 
formation at meetings and for cor- 
respondence in answer to requests on 
matters related to wildlife work. In 
1947 a full-time wildlife management 
extension specialist was added to the 
Agricultural Extension Service stall 
to conduct these extension activities. 
In so far as practical, the wildlife ex- 
tension work is carried on through 
the County Agricultural Agents as 
part of their local extension program. 
Just as it was pointed out earlier, the 
research facilities of the Experiment 
Station are available to the Unit, so 
it appears logical that extension work 
likewise could be effectively integrated 
as part of the estate-wide Agricultural 
Extension program. The County 
Agents’ extension programs have the 
respect and support of people in 
every county on matters dealing with 
all aspects of agriculture. Is it not 
reasonable then that extension facil- 
ities be utilized to present wildlife 
information which is basic to the 
problem of land management? 


During the past two years, the Ex- 
tension Specialist has been closely 
associated with the Unit program so 
that new information could be made 
available at meetings and discussion 
groups. Efforts have been made to 
convert the results of scientific studies 
into timely and interesting presenta- 
tions of particular problems. 


The Unit has cooperated each sum- 
mere in the educational programs of 
the two conversation workshops con- 
ducted by the University. One day is 
normally spent with each group of 
boys participating in the Junior Con- 
servation Camp financed by the Penn- 
sylvania Federation of Sportsmens 
Clubs. A two day session is devoted to 
discussions and field trips with each 
of the two groups attending the 
Teachers Conservation Laboratory. 


Proper management of all natural 
resources depends to a large extent 
upon public support of the program. 
In the case of our wildlife resource 
an understanding and an apprecia- 
tion of the problems is essential. Since 
the sportsmen of Pennsylvania as- 
sume part of the responsibility of the 
wildlife management program in the 
state, it is their obligation to be fully 
informed of the issues in order to 
carry out these responsibilities in the 
best possible manner. With this 
thought in mind the Pennsylvania 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit 
is vitally concerned with research, 
training and _ public education. 
Through a program of continuing 
research for better management prac- 
tices, adequate training of technical 
field workers and education of the 
public, the Unit pledges itself to as- 
sure the future of our wildlife re- 
source. 

Part II describing the accomplish- 
ments of the Cooperative Wildlife Re- 
search Unit will appear in the Octo- 
ber issue. 
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ARE indeed is the occasion when 

a rifle crank of these days runs 
across a real old-timer who will sit 
by the hour and answer all the ques- 
tions that some young whipper-snap- 
per can fire in his direction, but such 
an oldster is Albert M. Armstrong of 
Athens, Pennsylvania. His eighty odd 
years of close observation on both 
the field and the range have given 
him a knowledge of ballistics, cali- 
bers, loads, and hunting methods that 
few of us will ever acquire. While it 
may be true that our game is under 
more of a strain today than in the 
latter 1880's, and some of the habi- 


tats changed with the mighty lumber- 
ing projects that ate our virgin forest, 
it was true then as always, that it took 
a properly placed bullet or load of 
shot to produce the bacon. Bert has 
been a keen observer and student of 


firearms since before the 
hunted for the market. 

The day I called on Bert was blessed 
with a good dose of liquid sunshine; 
just a steady drizzle that chilled 
the outside atmosphere and some- 
how made our conversation more 
pleasant before the stove within the 
cabin. 

Bert leaned back in the antiquated 
rocker, half closed his eyes and slipped 
back in the years to that October 
morning in 1887 when the little com- 
munity of Litchfield, Pa. lay white 
and crisp with frost. Even as he 
talked, I could picture two belching 
_ clouds of acrid powder smoke rising 
| in the frosty air as he executed a neat 
| double on a pair of grouse, the first 
| of the season. Now Bert lays no claims 
| to being a fancy shot himself, but he 


day he 


tells of Charlie Burgess having five 
grouse on the ground before he 
picked up the first one, and I'd rather 
suspect that Bert was equally capable 
of such shooting. At any rate, there 
were plenty of grouse in those days to 
give a hunter the opportunity to make 
such kills. Bert claims their popula- 
tion has decreased, not by over hunt- 
ing, but because our forests were 
stripped of the oaks, beeches, and 
hickories. Such groves at that time 
were interlaced with wild grape vines 
that produced food by the bushels for 
grouse and squirrels. Bert has known 
hunters to kill seventeen birds in a 
day’s time and has himself seen as 
high as fifty or sixty birds in one 
covey feeding on the grapes. Another 
item that hurt our grouse is the fact 
that of recent years farmers have 
ceased to make buckwheat their main 
crop. 

“Then,” said Bert, “we threshed 
more buckwheat than all the other 
grains put together. The grouse 
thrived along the edge of the big 
fields and it made easy hunting.” 

We often bemoan the loss of the 
‘old days’ and the hunting they had 
then, but we seldom think of the 
strides made to fill the gaps. It is 
hard for a young man of my age to 
imagine what Pennsylvania would be 
without deer hunting or the ring- 
neck pheasant, yet Bert didn’t even 
see a deer track in the state until in 
1904 when he found one beside a 
spring near Litchfield station. It is 
no wonder the old-timers depended 
on big-bore, heavy-bullet rifles. They 
couldn’t afford to chance a crippling 
shot the way we see practiced every 
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deer season. The big, heavy slugs al- 
most always insured a good blood 
trail that could be followed even on 
dry ground. 

This seems to be one black mark 
against our present day hunter. En- 
tirely too many of us enter the brush 
with light calibered and often un- 
sighted rifles, and likewise leave a 
portion of our crop laying in the 
thickets with feverish wounds that 
eventually prove fatal. Bert is strictly 
against such shooting so I asked him 
for his opinion on a suitable rifle for 
all Pennsylvania hunting. He didn’t 
name the caliber that I hoped to 
hear, but he did say that such a rifle 
ought to be bigger than a thirty cali- 
ber on a light, fast action of which we 
have several different makes and 
models on the market today. 

In these days we look up to the 
man that has the money and the 
means to spend the majority of the 
fall days in the field, but then, said 
Bert, a man who spent his time hunt- 
ing was just another ‘damned meat 
hunter’ too lazy to work for a living. 
A man got a dollar a day for plant- 
ing potatoes (hard labor), or at the 
first part of the season he sold his 
birds from a dollar and a half to two 
dollars apiece. As the season progres- 
sed, the price tapered off, until along 
in January a grouse brought about 
forty cents. Rabbits and _ squirrels 
never were worth much, sometimes 
running as low as ten cents apiece. 
But added up any way you want to 
add, the meat hunter got his wages 
and enjoyed getting them. It was a 
short day when you couldn’t dump 
seven grouse on the meat dealer’s 
bench for your day’s work. Then 
maybe you stopped at the gunsmith 
or the local hardware and bought a 
few pounds of ffg powder and five 
pounds of shot for reloading pur- 
poses. 

Reloading shotshells, claimed Bert, 
was a good share of the success of the 
hunter. Bert used the big brass cases 
of that day with their Berdan primer, 











and when they became short in sup. 
ply, he said that he used the hig 
Fourth of July caps with the excess 
paper trimmed off. These were placed 
in the primer pocket on top of the an. 
vil, and then the empty cup was 
pressed in place. Loaded in this 
method, the same primer cup could 
be used three or four times until the 
firing pin pierced it. 

I questioned Bert about the size 
of shot one ought to use, and in his 
opinion, the best size was the one that 
patterned the best in your shotgun. 
Like rifles, some shotguns can be 
fussy about their diet. Quite often a 
gun would pattern good with num- 
bers 2, 7, and 8 shot, but nothing in 
between; thus a man had to tinker a 
lot before he obtained his one load. 
Bert’s first market hunting shotgun 
was a Belgain made twelve gauge im- 
ported by H&D Folsom Arms Co, of 
New York City. This gun swallowed 
three drams of powder to one ounce 
of number 6 shot to give its best pat- 
tern at forty yards. When he switched 
to a Baker in 1893, he also had to 
switch to number 8 shot to get his 
pattern. 

“Of course the powder varied a lot 
in those days,” said Bert. “Lots of 
powders would cake up so bad at the 
muzzle, that when a man came to 4 
spring or a creek, he’d hold the ends 
of his barrels in the water until the 
soot soaked out of the inside. I al- 
ways used either DuPont or Hazards 
ffg powder until Kings Quickshot 
Powder Co. of Buffalo, N. Y. came 
out with theirs. That was the best 
that I ever used. It burnt clean and 
left very little fouling.” 

While Bert was still on the subject 
of reloading, I asked if there was anv 
difference in the killing power of 
soft or chilled shot. That, he claimed, 
depended on what you were hunting. 
Soft shot for light birds, and chilled 
shot for heavy birds such as ducks 
and geese where deep penetration was 
needed. There was the same differ- 
ence in choice of shot as there is 
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choice of bullets for a rifle. 

“What really counts,” said Bert as 
he leaned toward me in his chair, “‘is 
to get a gun that shoots where you 
look, then, by darn, you'll kill your 
meat. All this stuff about going into a 
crouch the way they do at trap and 
skeet shoots isn’t necessary. When a 
bird went up in front of old Charlie 
Burgess, he just kept his eyes on it 
and pulled up and shot. No mussin’ 
or false swingin’ for him.” 

Bert waited for his blood pressure 
to settle after that explosive remark 
and then started talking about the 
gauges and weights of the guns used. 
From the time of the Civil War it 
was the accepted opinion that noth- 
ing less than a ten gauge gun would 
kill efficiently. (This again speaks 
of the old timers’ desire to kill and 
not merely wound). These guns usu- 
ally weighed in the vicinity of ten 
pounds and he bragged loud about 
the ‘reaching out’ effects of their 
thirty to thirty-four inch barrels. They 
always did remain the prime favorite 
around the lake regions, but about 
1885 the upland hunter took to the 
lighter and shorter barreled twelve 
gauge. Bert’s favorite, the Baker, 
weighed just eight pounds and car- 
ried thirty inch barrels. The twelve 
gauge remained standard for the 
market hunter until in 1896 when 
such hunting was made illegal. 

Although the twelve gauge is still 
the mainstay of most hunters, few of 
us, unless we are really cranks, take 
the time or have the patience to find 
the proper commercial load for our 
shotgun. Bert emphasized the fact 


several times during our conversation, 
that in order for a man to become an 
efficient killer instead of a wounder, 
whether it was big or small game, 
rifle or shotgun, the next most im- 
portant item to proper shot place- 
ment, is the proper choice of bullet 
or shot pattern. The real conserva- 
tionist and sportsman would rather 
lose a quarter of venison by having 
it ground to hamburg by the use of 
an over powerful rifle, than to let a 
fine animal die of a small caliber 
wound miles from the spot where it 
was first hit. The small calibers are 
excellent for precision, vital spot 
shooting, but like Bert says, most of 
our shooting is in the brush and we 
are dependent on the penetration 
qualities of a heavy slug. 


As I drove home from Bert’s cabin, 
I marveled at the efficiency of the old 
market hunters of that day and how 
short a time it takes to drive our 
game to extinction unless we have 
well regulated seasons and bag lim- 
its. How many days would it take 
us to deplete our grouse supply if we 
were to kill from ten to twenty grouse 
per day for a three month period? 
Where only a few hunted in Bert’s 
day, now we have an army of hunt- 
ers. Whether or not Bert realizes it, 
he pointed out many important les- 
sons in conservation that day, lessons 
to which we should give considerable 
attention. 





Eight North American animals 
hibernate during the cold winter 
months. These are the jumping 
mouse, badger, bat, gopher, wood- 
chuck, chipmunk, raccoon and bear. 


* * * 


What is probably the oldest wild 
duck on record is one shot on the 
Sartain Ranch in California Decem- 
ber 27, 1952. It was banded at Lake 
Merritt, California, December 8, 
1932, making it at least 204 years 
old when shot. 








OR about two years, sportsmen’s 

clubs and beagle clubs have been 
purchasing a rabbit known as the 
San Juan “gone-wild” rabbit for 
stocking in Pennsylvania. Some have 
released these animals directly into 
the wild, while others have held the 
adult rabbits for breeders and stocked 
only the young born in hutches. And 
so far, there is much disagreement 
as to whether they do or do not give 
a good chase before the hounds. 

There has’ been _ considerable 
speculation among _ Pennsylvania 
hunters about the origin and history 
of these rabbits in the United States. 
Mr. Leo Couch, a former employee of 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
was one of the first to report the exist- 
ence of this animal on the San Juan 
Islands in Puget Sound off the coast 
of Washington. He describes a visit 
to Smith Island, one of the San Juan 
group, in 1924. This 56 acre island 
was then used by the Department of 
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Commerce as a lighthouse station and 
by the Navy Department as a radio 
compass station. The Department of 
Agriculture administered it as a 
national bird reservation. 

He states: “The commandant of 
the Bremerton Navy Yard provided 
us transportation to the island on a 
mine sweeper U.S.S. Swallow. Upon 
landing, we saw vidence of rabbit 
depredations ev vwhere, and ani- 
mals of various colors—tan, black, 
white, reddish brown, some spotted, 
but the majority straight colors— 
running in all directions. The light- 
house skipper told an_ interesting 
story of how the rabbits were brought 
to the island. About the year 1900, 
a lighthouse keeper bought a few so- 
called Belgian hares, with the idea 
of supplementing his meager income 
through meat sales to the Seattle mar- 
kets. Subsequently, at four-year in- 
tervals, Black Flemish and New 
Zealand breeds were introduced to 
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prevent inbreeding. No one on the 
island knew just how lucrative this 
venture proved; but a later keeper, 
not being interested in commercial 
pursuits, left the rabbits to shift for 
themselves. The food supply kept up 
with the pyramidal increase until the 
spring of 1924, when the Navy De- 
partment requested assistance from 
the U. S. Biological Survey (today 
known as U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service) in meeting the problem. At 
that time the rabbits were undermin- 
ing the buildings. 

“At the first visit in May, 1924, 
practically all the succulent forage 
was eaten close to the ground. Three 
types of vegetation were plentiful, 
namely, bracken (Ptertdium aquilium 
pubescens), tarweed (Media exigna), 
and cheat (Bromus sp.); but the rab- 
bits refused them as food. Douglas 
firs, dwarfed by the continued winds, 
were barked where the _ branches 
hung low. Industrious burrowing had 
wreaked vengeance on the island. 


— 


emf 


The ground was upheaved, with 
openings every few feet. Erosion oc- 
curred more rapidly, causing the 
bluffs to cave into the sea and 
gradually decreasing the size of the 
island each year. The destruction of 
forage and shrubbery no doubt ac- 
counted for the lack of nesting birds. 
It must be borne in mind that Smith 
Island is a national bird reservation, 
where birds formerly rested and con- 
gregated in great numbers. 

“Utilizing the rabbits for food was 
out of the question, as many of those 
examined were found to be diseased. 
Their excessive abundance and mal- 
nutrition had left the majority in 
poor condition. 

“Preliminary investigations having 
been completed, plans were made to 
reduce the pest. The month of August 
was selected for the work, since it was 
the driest season of the year, and a 
crew was organized to carry out con- 
trol measures. Sliced apples dusted 
with strychnine alkaloid were ex- 
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Two of the best distinguishing features of the San Juan rabbit in the field ave the long 


ears and legs. 
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posed in late afternoon, scattered 
along the rabbit trails, and the next 
morning the dead animals were 
gathered. Rabbit warrens were fumi- 
gated during the remainder of the 
day with calcium cyanide, dusters be- 
ing employed to force the material 
into the burrows, where its reaction 
with moisture liberated cyanogen, a 
suffocating gas. As a result of the 
poisoning operations, 621 rabbits 
were picked up, and it was estimated 
that twice that number were killed 
with cyanide in the burrows. After 
eight days there were few rabbits 
left, and these appeared extremely 
wild.” 

In regard to the distribution of 
these rabbits in the San Juan group, 
he says: “Long Island was stocked 
with rabbits from Smith Island, ac- 
cording to residents of Richardson, 
on Lopez Island. Other islands in the 
near vicinity, namely, Colville Island 
and parts of Whidby Island, can no 
doubt trace their original stock to 
Smith Island. Islands north and west 
of Friday Harbor, however, may have 
been infested from another source. 
According to Capt. John Pierce, of 
Olympia, J. A. McCormick and J. M. 
Edson, of Bellingham, the San Juan, 
Wasp, Jones, Spieden, Flattop, Johns, 
Skipjack and Mateo islands are at 
present the home of imported rabbits. 
Quoting Mr. Edson: ‘It is my im- 
pression that rabbits have been com- 
mon on the islands since I came to 
this region. I visited Skipjack Island 
as early as June, 1895, and while I 
have no written record as to the rab- 
bits, it is my recollection that a num- 
ber of them of different colors were 
seen on that trip. I suspect that if 
their history can be traced it will run 
back to the days when the Hudson's 
Bay Company occupied this region.’ ” 

From this we can conclude that the 
origin of the San Juan stock was the 
European rabbit (Oryctolagus) from 
which almost all domestic breeds have 
come. The rabbit being imported in- 


to Pennsylvania resembles the ori- 
ginal wild genus of Europe, and is 
not much different from our cotton- 
tail in color. The San Juan is a little 
darker, will weigh from four to seven 
pounds, has somewhat longer ears 
and larger feet than the cottontail. 

The wild European rabbit digs its 
own burrows and there is evidence to 
show that the released San Juans are 
doing the same thing here. They may 
live in a single burrow or in an 
extensive warren comprised of many 
dozens of holes. These burrows may 
be from two to eight feet deep de- 
pending upon the soil and the near- 
ness of the ground water to the sur. 
face. Like the cottontail, several lit- 
ters are produced each year and these 
will average about 5 to 6 young per 
litter. The period of gestation is 
about 28 days. The young are born 
vlind and without hair, begin to 
leave the nest to feed at about 12 to 
14 days, and can take care of them- 
selves at the end of 3 weeks. 

The fact that the San Juan is a 
true rabbit and not a hare (hares 
are born with eyes open and fully 
furred) establishes its status under 
the Game Law. Therefore, the same 
seasons and bag limits and general 
hunting regulations will apply to the 
San Juan rabbit as are fixed for the 
native cottontail. The San Juan rab- 
bit will not be legal game during the 
snowshoe hare season. 

Because the Washington State De- 
partment of Health has had no re- 
ports of bubonic plague and other 
serious diseases transmissible from 
rabbits to man from the San Juan 
Islands in recent years, the Pennsyl- 
vania Health Department has ex- 
cepted the San Juan rabbit in its re- 
cent regulation against the importa- 
tion of wild hares, rabbits, and 
rodents from certain states and coun- 
tries. (All such shipments must be ac- 
companied by a permit issued by the 
Division of Veterinary Public Health 
of the Department of Health, Harris- 
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burg. The application for permit can 
be obtained from all District and 
County Medical Offices or the Divi- 
sion of Veterinary Public Health, De- 
partment of Health, Harrisburg, and 
must be accompanied by a check on 
money order for one dollar ($1.00) 
made payable to the Pennsylvania 
Department of Health.) This regula- 
tion will again be enforced if at any 
time it is demonstrated that the San 
Juan rabbits are a menace to public 
health. Rabbit, hare, and rodent ship- 
ments are still banned from most 
western states because of recent evi- 
dence of plague and other transmis- 
sible diseases. 


Pennsylvania releases of this rabbit 
are no more than two years old, and 
information concerning its adapta- 
bility to this environment is meager. 
It is known that some of the animals 
survived at least one winter, even in 
the most northern counties. How- 
ever, the 1953-54 winter was un- 
usually mild. Examination of release 
sites have shown that it will eat a 
variety of native plants and agricul- 


tural crops, and appears to browse 
plants not regularly eaten by native 
cottontails. It eats considerably larger 
quantities of vegetation than the 
cottontail and, therefore, is individ- 
ually capable of far more destruction. 

Little is known about the possible 
relationship this rabbit may have 
with other wildlife. It is not antici- 
pated that it will cross-breed with 
the cottontail, but it may adversely 
affect the numbers of cottontails 
through competition for food or liv- 
ing space. 

The Game Commission is always 
willing and anxious to provide the 
greatest amount of recreation pos- 
sible for the hunters of Pennsylvania, 
and in the past has imported and 
stocked a variety of game birds which 
appeared to possess desirable sporting 
qualities. However, wildlife manage- 
ment for recreation must always be 
tempered by the realization that cer- 
tain game animals can be destructive 
to farm crops and livestock. The 
Commission, or individuals, would be 
liable for severe criticism if they in- 
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Young San Juan rabbits are often held in hutches, much like those used in raising 
domestic rabbits or hares. 


troduced a game animal for recrea- 
tional purposes which might even- 
tually cause a great amount of crop 
damage. 

No one can predict the ultimate 
consequences of an introduction of 
this kind. Perhaps the San Juan rab- 
bit could become a desirable game 
animal, or perhaps it could become a 
serious pest. It should be remembered 
that this same rabbit overran Aus- 
tralia and caused tremendous destruc- 
tion on that continent. Dr. Durward 
Allen in his new book Our Wildlife 
Legacy tells the story of this introduc- 
tion: “European rabbits were intro- 
duced into Australia in 1859. Within 
a few years it became evident that the 
introduction was an_ outstanding 
biological blunder. There was alarm, 
then consternation, as the animals 
spread from Victoria into the grazing 
lands of New South Wales. In 10 
years they had conquered Queens- 
land and occupied thousands of 
square miles. They leaped ahead like 
a prairie fire. Everywhere they 
scourged the vegetation. Five rabbits 
eat as much as one sheep. This type 
of rabbit is a digging animal and 
this habit has caused serious erosion 


problems in Australia and Europe. 

“In Australia the people have 
hunted, poisoned, fenced, trapped, 
dug out, ferreted, dogged, bountied 
and killed these rabbits in every pos- 
sible way. It has cost millions of dol- 
lars of public and private money to 
try to halt their increase and spread. 
Great barriers of wire netting total- 
ing 7,000 miles were strung across 
Queensland, but these weren’t rabbit- 
tight and the animals swarmed ahead. 
Rabbits now occupy more than a 
third of the continent—wherever any- 
thing green survives.” 

The _ reader-sportsman may say 
“Yes, but that could never happen in 
Pennsylvania, not with all of our 
hunters.” It is agreed that it probably 
would never increase to the extent 
that it has in Australia, but it could 
become far more destructive than the 
cottontail is at the present time, Over 
2,000 years ago the Romans stocked 
the Balearic Islands with these rab- 
bits from Spain. There they became 
a terrible nuisance, and even under- 
mined the peoples’ homes and liter- 
ally ate all of the vegetation. In Eng- 
land, this rabbit has been recognized 
for generations as one of the worst 
pests of the farmer. It should be re- 
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membered that besides their vora- 
cious appetites, they dig more holes 
than groundhogs do. At the present 
time, the Federal Government pro- 
hibits the importation of both the 
European rabbit and European hare 
from foreign countries under the 
Lacey Act along with the mongoose, 
flying foxes, the starling, and the 


English sparrow. 

Research personnel are watching 
several of these San Juan releases 
closely. Within the next few years, 
they hope to decide whether this new 
game animal should be encouraged 
or rigidly controlled. Let us hope 
that this introduction will not turn 
out to be a biological blunder. 





DOVE, RAIL AND GALLINULE SEASON FOR ’54 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service has announced the 1954 
hunting regulations which will apply for the shooting of mourn- 
ing doves, rails and gallinules. 


ng The season for rails and gallinules in Pennsylvania this year 
will run from September 1 to November 9, inclusive, a 10-day 
extension over the 1953 season. These marsh birds may be 





e, taken one-half hour before sunrise to sunset daily except Sunday. 
ve On October 30, the first day of the small game season, no wild 
d, bird or animal may be lawfully hunted before 9 a.m. Eastern 
ad Standard Time. 

S- The daily bag on rails and gallinules is 15, except sora, the 
i. same as in '53. The possession limit, after the first day, is 30, 
er | double that of the previous season. Sora remains at 25 for both 
d. the daily and possession limit. 


il- . : ; ‘ 
The dove shooting season in this state will run a full month 


: as last year, on week days September 15 to October 14, inclusive. 
d Shooting hours are one-half before sunrise to sunset. In ’53 the 


i 
i 
i 
iW 
i 
i 





‘ hours were noon to sunset. The daily bag and possession limit 
y- for doves is 8, the same as last year. 

A federal stamp for migratory bird hunting is not required to 
ay hunt rails, gallinules, sora or doves. 
i Federal regulations prohibit the use of any shotgun capable ( 
P| of holding more than 3 shells, including semi-automatic and 
| hand operated repeating shotguns. The shotgun plug must be 
r incapable of removal without disassembling the gun. Shotguns 
id used in taking doves, rails, gallinules and sora may not be 
e larger than 10 gauge. Rifles may not be used in taking migratory 
” game birds. Such birds may be taken through the use of bow 
: and arrow. 
ee | Federal regulations also state: Migratory game birds may not 
oe | be taken by the aid of salt, or shelled or shucked or unshucked 
" corn, wheat, or other grains, or other feed or means of feeding 
g- similarly used to lure, attract, or entice such birds to, on, or 
d over the area where hunters are attempting to take them. 
st Migratory waterfowl regulations will be announced later by 





e- the Federal Government. 
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Whdern ohnny ie Mle cai 


By Johnny Mock 


Outdoors Editor, Pittsburgh Press 


OOD Samaritanism, combined 
with an outing. The result— 
mutual benefit of all concerned. 

In a few words that covers the 
story of a tree planting program 
staged last May by the Conservation 
Committee of the Dormont-Mt. Leba- 
non Sportsmen’s Association and the 
Kiwanis Club of the South Hills, 
Pittsburgh. Co-sponsoring the unde1- 
taking was the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission and the Austin-Costello 
Sportsmen’s Club. 


It was in the wee hours of the 
morning when a caravan of 12 cars 
and three trucks left Pittsburgh, 
heading into the big game country, 
to meet others interested at the old 
B. & O. bridge, Route 872, one .mile 
south of Wharton, Potter County. 

Awaiting the local party were dis- 
trict game protectors Norm Erickson 
of Emporium, Bill Neeley of Austin, 
M. M. Crooks of Lock Haven, and 
members of the Weiss Camp, Moore 
Run; Koolsprings Camp, Trout Run; 
Buerkle Camp, Berg Run; Mason 
Hill Camp, Driftwood; and Hutson’s 
Camp, Bailey Run, along with rep- 
resentatives of the Austin-Costello 


Sportsmen’s Club. Accompanying the 
local party from Pittsburgh were Al- 
legheny County Game Protector Fred 
Servey and his four deputies. 

The Game Commission furnished 
100 blight-resistant chestnut trees. 
The Dormont-Mt. Lebanon Sports- 
men and Kiwanis Club furnished one 
ton of wire fabric, 2 x 4 inch mesh, 
9 gauge 6 feet high, 200 pieces of 4 
inch steel pipe 6 feet long, 50 six- 
year-old apple trees, and 100 pounds 
of sunflower seed, plus food and re- 
freshments for the entire party. 

The first objective was an aban- 
doned field near the head of Lus- 
baugh Run, off the Trout Run Road. 
There the group undertook the ma- 
jor part of the project, planting 86 
of the chestnut and apple trees, each 
surrounded by a wire guard to pro- 
tect them from browsing deer. 
Strength was added by reinforcing 
the enclosure with upright pipes, 
droven into the ground. 

The undertaking was well planned. 
While the locations for the plantings 
were marked off by one party, an- 
other followed and opened _ the 
ground to receive the trees. Then 
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Members of the work party survey the young trees and their protective wire guards. 


came the planters and finally those 
who erected the wire guards. Other 
similar plantings, some without the 
gmoney were made in the Moore 
un section above Costello and the 
Mason Hill country, above Drift- 
wood. The plantings were finished 
early in the afternoon after which 
the group made its way back to the 
Buerkle Camp where food and re- 
freshments were served the tired 
workers. 


The committee in charge—A. J. 
Buerkle, Chairman; and Ed Straub, 
Bob Errick, H. Ruehreshneck, and 
Lou Beinhauer, III, are to be com- 
mended for a job well done. What 
was done by these altruistic sports- 
men could readily be done over 
much of the country in which others 
find sport, recreation and relaxation. 
Through such efforts, game food for 
the future would be all the more 
insured. 





Fire Prevention—Everybody’s Gain 


ee oe ee ee ly 


—_— 
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Pennsylvania’s fall fire season will soon be here. This timely 
reminder is for persons who take to the open: Uncontrolled 
forest and field fires destroy much wildlife, and they sometimes 
pollute waterways and poison fish. 


Burned areas mean blackened wastelands and the loss of food 
and cover necessary to the existence of wild birds and animals. 
Forest fires not only ravage valuable timber, they wipe out the 
beauty and the recreation that go with bountiful woodlands. 


Such fires are enemies of soil conservation, too. They burn 
out humus and decaying vegetable matter, thereby damaging 
the productivity of the soil. 


So, being careful with fire in any form-is everybody's respon- 
sibility and everybody’s gain. The more vigilant people are in 
the outdoors the smaller will be the loss of valuable resources. 
And natural resources are extremely important to all of us, 
directly and indirectly. 
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Taxi Ride Fails to Tame Fox 


BLAIR COUNTY—On June 26, 
1954, while driving a taxi near 
Tyrone, Mr. Everhart hit a red fox. 
Assuming it dead, he put it in the 
trunk of his vehicle and continued 
on his way. Having several other 
people to take here and there, Mr. 
Everhart was unable to look at his 
prize until he had completed his 
shift at 11:30 p. m. When showing 
his relief driver, Mr. Bistline, his un- 
usual catch, he found that Mr. Fox 
was very much alive and ready to 
protect himself with all the vigor of 
a cornered badger. Not having any 
means at hand to subdue the animal 
in that situation, the two men de- 
cided to ask Deputy Game Protector 
Minerich, who lived nearby, for a 
little help. With a few years’ ex- 
perience dealing in unusual wildlife 
happenings, Deputy Minerich was 
able to kill the animal and help some 
wildlife that might have been eaten. 
—District Game Protector Dean M. 
Crooks, Bellwood. 


got we! Kite? ) 
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In Trouble With In-Law 


CLARION COUNTY — “Bunny 
Beers, who has a local service station 
near Clarion has been bothered with 
raccoon in his fish pond and garbage 
pail. He set some traps and being 
known as a beaver trapper, he didn’t 
think he would have any trouble get- 
ting the raccoon. But instead of get- 
ting the raccoon he caught his 
mother-in-law.—District Game _ Pro- 
tector William D. Denton, Clarion. 


Merit Award 

FAYETTE COUNTY—We shave 
started a predator control campaign 
in Fayette County which I believe 
will have some good results. The 
County Sportsmen's Organization has 
offered an emblem to be worn on a 
jacket for any resident who will kill 
five predators or twenty snakes. The 
emblem is marked merit award. The 
names of those receiving the award 
are listed in the local paper each 
month.—District Game Protector J. F. 
Blair, Mill Run. 


Shocking Experience 

GREENE COUNTY-This | story 
was related to me by Cooperator 
Harry Kowalski of Carmichaels. Aiter 
completing an electric fence around 
a new pasture field, I was amazed to 
see that I had a visitor tagging me- 
a deer. After the first touch of the 
wire, it took this deer three hours to 


get out of the enclosure.—District 
Game Protector A. J. Ziros, Car- 
michaels. 


A Real Sportsman 


ELK COUNTY-I would like to 
highly commend Mr. David Sage, 
owner and proprietor of a general 
store at Portland Mills, for his out 
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standing interest in promoting better 
hunting within Elk County, where he 
resides. During the month of June, 
Mr. Sage took it upon himself to 
cultivate and plant approximately 
one acre of buckwheat on Sylvania 
Electric Company lands, to be left 
standing for game food. The out- 
standing part of the subject is that 
Mr. Sage is 74 years of age and is 
suffering the loss of the right lower 
limb of his body and gets about 
by the use of crutches.—District Game 
Protector Gerald D. Kirkpatrick, 
Portland Mills. 


City "Chucks On Wanted List 

CUMBERLAND COUNTY — An- 
other example of the domesticity of 
our wildlife was demonstrated to me 
recently. On June 12, 1954, I received 
a complaint of woodchuck damage 
at 132 West High Street, Carlisle. 
This address is located just about 100 
yards from the square of the town 
which has a population of 17,000. 
B’rer chuck was really going to town 
on several flower beds in the vicinity 
and was No. | on the “wanted” list 
of the women residing in the locality. 
—District Game Protector Homer H. 
Thrush, Boiling Springs. 











SURE YOU DIPNT 





Pennsylvania Boasts Only Bird With 
Band-Aid 


LUZERNE COUNTY—On May 
27th I had an unusual complaint. 
Mr. Ponomo called and said he 
wanted to see me right away con- 
cerning turkey damage. Upon _in- 
vestigation, I found a turkey had 
flown through a window in his sum- 
mer home adjoining State Game 
Lands No. 187. If Mr. Ponomo still 
didn’t have the turkey I wouldn't 
have believed it. Satin drapes, shower 
curtains, and bed spreads were torn 
to shreds. Blood was showered from 
walls to ceiling. After a considerable 
amount of work, we got things 
cleaned up to where it was fit to live 
in again. I might say the only thing 
our friend, the gobbler, suffered was 
a cut on the leg. You can see that 
turkey running around today with a 
plastic bandaid which we put on to 
stop the bleeding.—District Game 
Protector Norman J. Forche, Conyng- 
ham. 
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Call of the Wild 

MERCER COUNTY—While re- 
leasing Game Farm raised ducklings 
this month, Harold Welsh and I ex- 
perienced just how well an animal 
or duck call will work. The four to 
five week-old ducklings were putting 
up quite a bit of noise with their con- 
sistant calling while in the crates on 
the truck. On two occasions we had 
the opportunity to drive close to the 
point of release. After we arrived, 
and before the release was made, a 
wild hen mallard flew right up to us 
and lit on the water. After the re- 
lease the adoption was made im- 
mediately by both hens. One hen led 
her brood into cover, while the other 
stayed around and followed the truck 
along the pond as though waiting for 
the rest of her family. When we left 
the area, she flew back to join her 
new “farm-made”  family.—District 
Game Protector Ralph E. Flaugh, 
Greenville. 


Masked Bandit Wrecks Ringnecks 


MERCER COUNTY-—To some 
people who do not think that raccoons 
are a detriment to our small game: 
On the night of July 1, 1954, a large 
female raccoon and two of her young 
chewed a hole in the wire of a 
covered pheasant holding pen and 
killed 110 four- week-old pheasants. 
Worst of all, they ate only three ol 
the 110. Bob Hazlett who is raising 
the birds for the Game Commission 
would have received $110.00 for the 
birds, but now he is in the red that 
much. What Mr. Hazlett has called 
these raccoons cannot be mentioned 
in these “remarks.’’—District Game 
Protector Arthur T. Biondi, Mercer. 


Why Ducklings Disappear 

CLEARFIELD COUN T Y—Re- 
cently I have been trapping turtles 
in the Dubois reservoir. This area 
consists of 108 acres of water. Some- 
time ago I observed four wild ducks 
with ducklings on the reservoir. At 
this date I am unable to find or ob- 


serve any of the ducklings. During 
the last six days we have netted 45 
turtles, ranging from five pounds to 
forty pounds in weight. So it is not 
hard to figure out what has become 
of the young ducklings.—District 
Game Protector Claude B. Kelsey, 
Troutville. ; 


No Greater Love 


CRAWFORD COUNTY-A local 
woman told me an experience she 
had a few years ago while hunting 
ducks with her husband. They were 
going into a beaver dam to hunt. Her 
husband was carrying the decoys and 


she the guns. He was in the lead 
crossing a beaver dam _ when she 
slipped and went into the dam, 


started to sink into the mud holding 
the guns above her head. Her hus- 
band turned and when he saw what 
condition she was in, he got the most 
sorrowful look on his face. All was 
well until he shouted “SAVE THE 
GUNS.” I believe this man to be a 
real sportsmen always thinking about 
his firearms.—District Game Protector 
John Putnam, Hydetown. 
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. Fi th hesiinel County 


Forty-Second In A Series 





Note: This center sheet can be re- 
moved if desired, without damaging 
the magazine, by loosening the two 
center staples. 











Land Area 


Northumberland County contains 
300,544 acres of which 121,706 are 
forested. Publicly owned land totals 
9430 acres, most of which is in 
State Game Lands. 


Transportation 


Railroad transportation is _ fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania, the Read- 
ing, the Delaware, Lackawanna and 
Western, and the Lehigh Valley. The 
Susquehanna Trail (U. S. 15) and 
U. S. Route 122 traverse the county, 
which has 496 miles of improved 
State highways. 


District Game Protector 


District Game Protector Clyde E. 
Laubach, Box 172 (W. Center Street), 
Elysburg, has jurisdiction over the 
entire county. 


Fish Warden 


Fish Warden Charles Litwhiler, 
Numidie, has jurisdiction over the 
county. 

Agriculture 


The bottom lands along the Sus- 
quehanna provide some of the richest 
farm land in Pennsylvania, though 
the total acreage is small—182,454 
acres (ranked 36th in the State). In 
recent years there has been a con- 
siderable development of truck farm- 
ing on these river lands. Principal 
agricultural products, include cher- 
ries, apples, peaches, potatoes, poul- 
try and eggs, oats and other grains. 


Industry 


Northumberland County is an im- 
portant industrial section in the cen- 
ter of the Appalachian vallemont 
region. Perhaps no other county of 
the State has more beautiful and pic- 
turesque scenery, both land and 
water, or greater diversification of 
agricultural, manufacturing and 
mining interests. The Middle An- 
thracite basin has its western end in 
Northumberland County and mining 
is the chief mineral industry. Face 
brick and roofing granules are made 
from shale, and there is commercial 
production of crushed limestone, 
molding sand and lime. The princi- 
pal classes of manufacturing indus- 
try are textiles and textile products, 
mine and quarry products. The chief 
products are anthracite, silk and 
rayon goods, cars and parts, slaugh- 
tering and meat packing, beer, bread 
and other bakery products, canned 
and preserved goods, women’s and 
children’s clothing. 


History 


Northumberland was organized on 
the eve of the American Revolution, 
March 21, 1772. It was formed from 
parts of Lancaster, Cumberland, 
Berks, Northampton and _ Bedford 
counties. Historic influences in this 
county go back to the establishment 
of the Indian town of Shamokin, 
which authentic records prove to 
have antedated 1728. The Iroquois 
Chief Shikellemy, sent here by the 
Six Nations in 1727 to control the 
tribes in this vicinity, proved to be 
helpful in establishing friendly rela- 
tions between the Proprietors and 
the Indians. A Moravian Mission was 
established in 1747. The site of old 
Shamokin is not near the present 
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town of that name, but between 
Northumberland and Milton. In 
1756, after Braddock’s defeat, with 
the French and Indians menacing the 
frontier, Fort Augusta was _ estab- 
lished on the site which later became 
Sunbury. 

As an outpost of settlement, the 
county figured prominently in the 
American Revolution as a defense 
bastion in addition to furnishing 
troops for Washington’s armies. Fort 
Muncy, then in the county limits, 
and Fort Freeland, in addition to 
Fort Augusta, were important strong- 
holds. The attacks of the British and 
Indians, culminating in the Wyom- 
ing Massacre of July 3-6, 1778, led 
to the Great Runaway and the vir- 
tual abandonment of the region by 
white settlers. 

Northumberland has many towns 
of historic interest. Sunbury, laid out 
in 1772, had for its first house one 
built by John Lukens, Surveyor-Gen- 
eral of Pennsylvania. A ferry across 
the river there was chartered in 1772. 
Northumberland borotigh was laid 
out the same year, though the first 


house had been built about 1767. Its 
most noted resident was Dr. Joseph 
Priestley, discoverer of oxygen and 
one of the great advocates of freedom 
in his time. 


Recreation—Fishing 


Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 
Chillisquaque Creek, Black Bass, 
Montandon, Rt. 45, 6 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 


Northumberland County provides 
good small game hunting, particu- 
larly on farm game species. Four large 
Cooperative Farm-Game Projects are 
located here, totalling 28,496 acres, 
In addition, three tracts of State 
Game Lands, open to public hunt- 
ing, are found as follows: A portion 
of Number 115, near Chulasky, cov- 
ering over 600 acres; Number 165, 
near Trevorton, totaling 1,104 acres; 
and Number 84, running across the 
entire southern portion of the county, 
totalling 7,807 acres. Some deer 
hunting is provided in the wooded 
sections. 


Pa. Dept. of Commerce Photo 
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OME years ago the late Ralph 
Sutton and I were driving in his 
car from Pittsburgh to Du Bois. It 
was a delightful trip and we had a 
memorable visit while humming 
along. We were headed for a field 
trial at which I was to be one of the 
judges; and, although this trial was 
to be run on pheasants, Ralph and 
I talked mainly of grouse. 

“Until I had with my own eyes 
seen enough of our top grouse trials 
to learn differently,” he said, “I had 
never believed, and no one could 
have convinced me, that anything but 
a slow, close, cautious dog could 
handle grouse. Now I know that a 
fast, bold, buoyant dog—sure of his 
nose, and rock-steady on point—will 
beat the daylights out of the creep- 
ing-kind that my pals and I used to 
believe in.” 

Which brings up a point: Almost 
without exception, field trial fans are 
“graduates” of the hunting fields. 
This is true whether their special 
fancy may be beagles, spaniels, re- 
trievers, or pointing dogs. What's 
more—an interest in the trials does 
not mean a lessened interest in hunt- 





Why Feld Reb 7? 


By Horace Lytle 





ing. Quite to the contrary! It may— 
and usually does—mean a switch of 
interest to a different type of dog. 
Field trialers seek what has come to 
be known as a “class’’ dog—one whose 
work really sparkles, in every phase 
of performance. This has two val- 
uable angles: (1) It gives hunters 
something extra to enjoy and appre- 
ciate, besides the mere amount of 
game bagged; and (2) that very fact 
tends to develop the most ardent 
kind of conservationists. 

Field trials, for all breeds, have 
been expanding almost beyond be- 
lief. Where there were but a scat- 
tered few events 75 years ago, today 
there are thousands. Even so, there 
are still too many hunters who are 
missing the manifold pleasures that 
competition has to offer. Thus it is 
mainly to those of you who fall in 
this group that we are trying to, aim 
our thoughts in this article. And the 
writer may be in an especially good 
position to do this, he thinks, for 
the very simple reason that—after 
seeing his own first field trial—he was 
a skeptic of the first water! Not under- 
standing—hence not appreciating— 
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the enthusiasms of the fanciers we 
met at that first trial seemed but lit- 
tle short of silly. 


Thinking back on it now, and real- 
izing all the pleasures field trials 
have meant to me since, it may be 
that my own first actual participa- 
tion was just plain lucky. I was a 
cocky young cuss and finally was 
prompted to enter a beloved Setter 
bitch in a trial not far from home. 
And, when it was all over, the judges 
named her for third! Frankly, I’ve 
known many thrills in my time, in 
various sports—but never one even 
remotely to compare with that first 
field trial placement. It sent my 
spirits.soaring so high that it was a 
long time before I even started to 
come back to earth. I was “bitten by 
the bug” then and there—for which 
I've been thankful ever since. 


It could have been otherwise—and 
is in some cases. Had my bitch run 
unplaced in that first trial, would I 
have kept on and continued to try? 
My feeling is that I would have— 
that I'd have been but more de- 
termined than ever to “show ’em.” 
Yet that can’t be proved—it would 
be but conjecture—for that’s not what 
happened. That is, however, how 
some potentially fine prospects for 
the game are lost to it: their first 
few tries ase unsuccessful and they 
get too-quickly discouraged—in some 
cases even feeling bitter about their 
defeats. This is doubly unfortunate— 
not only for the quitters themselves, 
but also for the great game they 
might otherwise grace. In field trials 
one has to learn to take the bitter 
with the sweet. Above all, he must 
stick—come hell or high water—long 
enough surely to know what it’s all 
about. 


Every now and then it happens 
that to win the first time out, as I 
did, may eventuate badly. To win the 
first time you start a dog makes it 
look too easy. I’ve known many such 
who, when their winning spree be- 


gins to run out, lack what-it-takes to 
keep on. In a sense, one’s entry into 
field trials has something in common 
with child birth—there must first be 
the inevitable pains. But that’s not 
against this great game! Not any 
more than the same thing is a vote 
against motherhood. There are pen- 
alties to pay, and—they must be paid, 
But, Oh how worth while it is to pay 
them! 


To you hunters who have not yet 
tasted the sweets of this added pleas- 
ure with your dogs, I beseech this: 
Do not condemn until you have gone 
into it deeply and fully and long 
enough to know every angle of what 
it’s all about. Do this, and you will 
live to thank me forever for this urg- 
ing. And never forget this fact: that 
we who love field trials are hunters, 
too—and have been, some of us, for 
longer than many of you—and that 
we shall always be. But, for us, there 
has been something added; and what's 
been added is good. 


In a publication such as GAME 
News we cannot think of but one 
type of trial. We must consider 
hounds, pointing breeds, spaniels and 
retrievers. It makes no difference what 
kind of hunting you prefer, or what 
kind of canine, field trials have far 
more to offer than you may possibly 
imagine. We shall not attempt de- 
tails as to the various trials. There 
are many ways to acquire these if 
one wishes to do so. We do think 
it advisable to skim through the list, 
that you may have some idea of the 
scope of coverage. 


We must begin with the beagle. 
After all (according to the latest fig- 
ures before us) this grand little hound 
ranks first in number of registrations 
with the American Kennel Club. 
Too, in the hunting field, the game 
for which he was bred (the rabbit) 
draws more ammunition than any 
other species—fur or feather. Beagle 
trials are practical, and will be kept 
so. There are several successful mag- 
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Beagle field trials have become increasingly popular in Pennsylvania. This group of par- 
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ticipants and gallery were photographed at a Class “A” Sanctioned Trial held by the 


Towanda Beagle Club last September. 


azines devoted exclusively to this 
breed. We refer to Hounds and 
Hunting, Greenfield, Ohio, and the 
Beagle Journal, Towanda, Pa. They 
will be glad to hear from any of 
you who might like specific informa- 
tion. 

Second, we mention the cocker 
spaniel—if for no other reason than 
that he is the only breed to top the 
beagle in number of A.K.C. registra- 
tions. Originally an ideal small hunt- 
ing dog (he even got his name for 
his adaptability for woodcock!) cock- 
ers had been bred-down to mere pets 
in America until Ella B. Moffit, some 
years ago, began a crusade to get 
them back as gun dogs again. Her 
enthusiasm brought results. There 
are today many good hunting cock- 
ers in America (as there have always 
been in England) and we now have 
a number of trials for the breed. The 
dog may be small to stand up against 
his larger cousin, the springer, but 


many a cocker will do just that. Be- 
sides which, his very lack of size and 
weight makes him mighty handy to 
handle, especially at fences. The Na- 
tional Cocker Spaniel Championship 
was run last December at Crab Or- 
chard, Ill. The American Field, 222 
W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Illinois, has 
recently added all spaniels to its list 
and will be glad to give any informa- 
tion pertaining either to the dogs or 
their trials. 

Springer spaniels were the first non- 
pointing breed to gain gun dog popu- 
larity in this country. This came 
about through the vast promotion 
Freeman Lloyd gave them some years 
ago through the columns of Field and 
Stream. The success of his efforts 
stemmed mainly, I think, from the 
fact of stressing their adaptability for 
a mixed bag—fur or feather. Spaniels 
must “hup” at the flush of any game 
—they dare not chase—and hunters 
were told they might shoot rabbits 
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over them with impunity. Many wel- 
comed this and thus springer popu- 
larity was launched. It has not only 
held steadfast—but has even increased. 
They now have their own National 
Championship. It was the writer's 
good fortune to attend the first one. 

Spaniel trials are walking trials— 
naturally; and of necessity. But they 
are easy to follow, and there are 
many interesting angles. For one 
thing, there always is—and must be— 
game. Pheasants are dizzied and 
properly placed ahead on the course. 
Because spaniels have to work within 
gun range (since they do not point 
and hold game) a spaniel course is 
relatively short. A really good span- 
iel will show lots of “class” yet re- 
main within range—and be rock- 
steady to flush and shot. Too, which 
will appeal to many, spaniel work is 
always consummated by the kill, fol- 
lowed by a perfect retrieve. Thus 
actual hunting is simulated to the 
fullest degree. And not only is there 
work on land (when pheasants are 
used) but in spaniel trials the dogs 
are subjected to water tests also. It 
was a revelation to the writer to see 





how the best of these dogs took to the 
icy waters of Crab Orchard in freez. 
ing December weather during the first 
two Championships he attended. The 
American Field now covers trials of 
this breed with splendid illustrated 
reports. 

There is no better conservationist 
than a top flight retriever. And those 
bred for the work will usually prove 
superior. These include the Chesa- 
peake, Labrador, Golden—the three 
most usually seen in the competi- 
tions; and both flat and curly coated, 
as well as Irish and American water 
spaniels. There is no denying that, 
at least in the trials, the Labrador 
has been proving the breed to beat, 
more often than not. But there can 
be no discounting the rugged Chesa- 
peake, especially when it comes to 
water. Retriever trials involve both 
land and water work, with special 
emphasis on the latter. The writer 
can never forget the thrill it gave 
him several years ago to watch the 
eventual Champion take his signals 
and hold the line as he crossed icy- 
and-rough Crab Orchard Lake to 
make a blind retrieve on the oppo- 


Cy La Tour & Son Photo 


There is no better conservationist than a top-flight retriever. This Chesapeake retriever 
is a classic example of a rugged hunting companion. 
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site shore. This Labrador held so 
true to the line that he emerged from 
the water but a matter of feet from 
the hidden duck. To see a National 
Retriever Championship will fill the 
heart of any hunter full to over- 
flowing. 

Then there are, of course, the Fox- 
hound trials—with their own Cham- 
pionships. We do not believe any of 
these have ever been run in Penn- 
sylvania; but there is riding to 
hounds in various parts of the state. 
The finest looking English Foxhounds 
the writer has ever seen were at the 
Rolling Rock Country Club. The 
magazine for the foxhound enthus- 
iast is The Chase, Lexington, Ky. 


Coon dog trials have been gain- 
ing widespread interest. Perhaps no 
canine competitions draw greater 
crowds. This is especially true of the 
Leafy Oak Championships run an- 
nually on Labor Day near Kenton, 
Ohio. When these trials are run the 
fans flock in from one end of the 
country to the other. Each type of 
canine competition differs from the 
other—naturally. Whereas in spaniel 
and retriever trials game is killed— 
and must be, or there would be noth- 
ing to it—in a coon dog trial there is 
but the thrill of the baying pack as 
they follow a coon-scent trail, ending 
by barking treed. It can happen that 
the first line dog may also be first 
to bark treed. Not always, however. 
More often there may be separate 
line and tree winners. There may be 
a reason for this, which prompts us 
to offer a word of caution. In the 
perhaps natural urge to breed faster 
dogs for line winners, it sometimes 
appears that too much greyhound 
blood has been injected. Thus one 
may wonder if certain line winners 
have really held the trail by virtue 
of their own noses—or have merely 
head-trailed the pack. It would, we 
think, be a good thing for coon dog 
trials, in the long run, if entries 
might be restricted to pure-breds: 
Redbones, Black-and-Tans, and the 


like. Those interested might write 
The American Cooner, Wickliffe, Ky. 

There is one spaniel breed that 
falls in a class of his own: The Brit- 
tany. This is the one-and-only point- 
ing spaniel. A Brittany makes an ex- 
cellent “comfortable” shooting dog. 
What’s more, he is well backed by 
enthusiasts who have been conduct- 
ing trials exclusively for this breed. 
These include, not only a Futurity 
but a National Championship as well. 
The trials are run and judged on ex- 
actly the same basis as other pointing 
dog events—except that the Brittany 
does not average to show the same 
extent of speed and range as pointers 
and setters. This will appeal to those 
who do not care for dogs that “take 
in too much territory.” Many Brit- 
tanys, however, appear in pointer and 
setter trials—especially in shooting dog 
stakes—and some of them win as often 
as not. They are apt to “bird” them- 
selves into the money, being superb 
game finders as a rule. 


After the Brittany, there are two 
other breeds which point game, and 
for which special field trials have 
been springing up. One is the Ger- 
man Shorthaired Pointer, whose in- 
creasing popularity has for some years 
been steady, if not great. Certainly 
he does not lack for ardent advocates, 
To what extent the competitions may 
be able further to advance his cause 
would still be conjecture. But that’s 
one of the reasons for field trials: It 
is through them that just such causes 
are advanced. It is the same with horse 
races—“improvement of the breed,” 
you know. Anyhow, this much is cer- 
tain: the span of field trials is such 
that any man can find competition to 
his liking; in some type of trial, if 
not another. 

A newer German breed is the Wei- 
maraner. When first introduced, too 
much was claimed for him. Now, 
however, extravagant claims are be- 
ing tempered; and, with a great num- 
ber of trials coming along for the 
Weimaraner exclusively, it may be 
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presumed that improvement will be 
seen. Already he has established him- 
self for intelligence and as a hard-to- 
beat dog in “Obedience Tests.” It 
remains to be seen, given time, how 
he may eventually fare as a hunting 
dog that points. 

The wire-haired-pointing Griffon is 
a sturdy and stanch pointing dog; 
but, to the best of our knowledge, 
there are no trials sponsored at this 
time for this breed. He would, of 
course, be eligible to appear in any 
non-specialized pointing dog trial— 
the same as any other pointing breed. 
However, in other than strictly Shoot- 
ing Dog Stakes, any breed except 
Pointers and English Setters are up 
against too Stiff a handicap. 


Which brings us—last but certainly 
not least—to the trials for pointers 
and setters. As space is running out 
on us for this issue, however, we shall 
discuss this type of trial in another 
installment. Yet before closing out 
this one we wish to go back to the 
heading of this article: Why Field 
Trials? There are various and many 
whys—all, we think, sound. 


Most men, we believe, prefer to 
hunt with a dog. It is our further 
opinion that everyone should. The 
added enjoyments are many. There is 
but little question that you will thus 
both find more game—and save more. 


Actual shooting seasons, however, 
are of necessity shorter than was once 
the case—and this is by no means con- 
fined to Pennsylvania. Too, bag lim- 
its are not so liberal as was once pos- 
sible. Yet many months of the year 
are available afield with your dog. 
This vastly extends the period of 
pleasure. The more incentive the 
greater the pleasure. Getting a dog 
in shape for the season may be plenty 
of incentive. The only trouble is it’s 
too short lived. Doesn’t last long 
enough. But it can be extended by 
the incentive of shaping a dog for, 


and running in, the competitions, 
Add months each year to your pleas- 
ure. Add to what your dog means to, 
and can give, you. 

Every fellow likes to brag of his 
dog—and wants a dog worthy of the 
bragging. But you don’t get enough 
“circulation” if this is confined to the 
few with whom you hunt—plus a few 
other listeners. Run the dog in some 
trials, and the world will know of 
him—if he really is so good as you 
think. And if he isn’t, and you see 
for yourself that others are better, 
it'll raise your own sights. This will 
teach you something worth while; 
and a very proper envy may urge you 
to get yourself a dog that'll give the 
boys a tougher time. 


You yourself will see hundreds of 
dogs to every one you'll ever see in a 
lifetime confined to just hunting. And 
you'll meet many more fellows of 
kindred spirit—most of them good 
ones, too. You'll find sportsmanship 
of the finest. You’ll learn something 
of what you’ve been missing for too 
long. You'll learn more about dogs 
than you now do—much more—no 
matter how much you already know. 


You’ll come to appreciate the 
“class” dog as never before. You will 
find that quality of work gives greater 
pleasure than any other phase of per- 
formance. You'll find thrills far 
greater than can ever come from 


- mere kills. You will have entered into 


another world of sport—of the finest 
kind, and vast in its offering and ex- 
panse. 


And, one of these days—when you 
get that first win, and accept the 
hearty handshakes of the crowd— 
you'll go soaring up into the clouds 
higher than you've ever flown before. 
And you'll have found a dreamland 
that never fades. Merely be a good 
loser, and an even better winner- 
and good luck! 

... To Be Continued 
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The Delaware Indian New Year's ritual, held in a log ceremonial building as painted by 


Earnest Spybuck in 1912. 
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oa Brief History of the 
Feaaltoen Wigiiie 


By John Witthoft 


PART IV 


THE COMING OF THE WHITE 
MAN 


This was the complexion of aborig- 
inal America when the first whites 
came. Farming was supreme from 
Florida to Massachusetts, and west 
to the heads of the Missouri and 
into the southwestern desert. The 
bow was everywhere the major tool 
of the hunter and warrior, hunting 
was everywhere an economic pursuit 
of very secondary importance, and 
warfare was sporadic, poorly or- 
ganized, and generally indecisive. 
The eastern United States was a 
prosperous, well-populated, progres- 
sive, and peaceful countryside. We 


are not certain that any white ex- 
plorer ever saw this pattern of na- 
tive life while it was intact; if any 
did, he certainly left no record of it, 
for all that we know of such matters 
comes from archeology, not a scrap 
of it from history. At the time of the 
discovery of America, the centers of 
native life in the present United 
States were on the great waterways, 
and all of the huge settlements of 
the interior seem to have been aban- 
doned before any white man set eyes 
on them, before the first glass bead 
or brass trinket came to these towns 
by trade. Even though no white man 
had trod the walks and plazas of 
these towns, he had brought death 
to the communities and their people. 
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Had he been there to watch, he 
would have seen native civilization 
dissolve as frost before the sun, even 
as it did in regions where whites 
had over-run the Indian settlements. 
All the Indian towns of western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, 
and Kentucky, all the large cities of 
the Mississippi, the towns of the 
Illinois, the metropoli of the Ten- 
nessee Valley, and the huge walled 
cities of the Red had vanished com- 
pletely before white observers ap- 
peared. 


In almost every case it is nearly 
impossible to even decide who, 
among the Indian tribal remnants 
found later in these regions, were 
the inhabitants of these elder stable 
communities, and who were newcom- 
ers who had fled from another sec- 
tion. 

Despite what I have said before 
about the rigors of native life, that 
represented the lot of man at the 
mercy of nature, and that was noth- 
ing to what was to come. Despite 
the fact that the prehistoric Indian 
buried half his children as infants, 
had his teeth worn out at thirty, 
and rarely lived to be forty, he was 
a part of an increasing population, 
he lived a short life and a worthy 
one, and he was subject to few in- 
fectious diseases. In Seneca tradition, 
the Devil had given the white man 
Columbus four objects, four symbols, 
to give the Indian. These were the 
bottle, the violin, a deck of cards, 
and a rotten human thighbone, rep- 
resenting the destruction of integrity 
by liquor, the destruction of values 
by frivolity, the destruction of sub- 
sistance by fraud, and the destruc- 
tion of the people by disease. 


Long before there were any sea- 
side white settlements in North 
America, there was extensive com- 
merce between seamen and Indians 
on all shores of the Atlantic and 
Caribbean. Indian populations along 
these shores were never large, for 
the country was poor; Indians there 


were all but wiped out by the time 
settlers came. But Indians from the 
nearby interior were also drawn to 
the coast for trade, and they and the 
coastal peoples were the thin popu. 
lation fringes of the prosperous in- 
terior of the continent. All of the 
microscopic parasites of humans, 
which had been collected together 
from all parts of the known world 
into Europe, were brought to these 
shores, and new diseases stalked faster 
than man could walk into the interior 
of the continent. Typhoid, diph 
theria, colds, influenza, measles, 
chicken pox, whooping cough, tu- 
berculosis, yellow fever, scarlet fever, 
and other strep infections, gonor- 
rhoea, pox (syphilis), and small pox 
were diseases that had never been 
in the New World before. They were 
now among populations where no 
one had any immunity to them, 
where crowded town life favored 
rapid contagion. Great epidemics and 
pandemics of these diseases are be- 
lieved to have been the causes for 
destruction of whole communities, 
depopulation of whole regions, and 
vast decreases in native population 
everywhere in the yet-unexplored in- 
terior of the continent. The early 
pandemics are believed to have run 
their course prior to 1600 A. D,; 
later epidemics probably never ap- 
proached their severity, although 
some, like the 1910 smallpox out- 
break among the Oklahoma Semi- 
nole, nearly wiped out whole tribes. 


In every area, the earliest historic 
sources from the frontier period pre- 
sent us with Indians who had already 
been long accustomed to face-to-face 
contact with whites, who were a mere 
remnant of earlier populations, and 
whose whole way of life had been 
vastly distorted and damaged by the 
economic and physical effects of 
European civilization. We are grad- 
ually coming to know a great deal 
about Indian life in the Colonial 
Period, but this information is being 
derived from excavations of Indian 
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sites of this age, not from historic 
sources. We are becoming more and 
more aware that it is sheer folly to 
expect much reliable or significant 
information about Indian life from 
the sources of history; even where 
our forefathers knew anything of 
such matters, they neither cared or 
wrote. Not the historic documents, 
but the objects from Indian house- 
sites of the seventeenth century, the 
guns from the graves, the pox-riddled 
skeletons, give us a reliable picture of 
the past. I am here concerned mainly 
with the growth and development of 
native culture, and do not want to 
take much space to discuss its rapid 
erosion and collapse before the fron- 
tier and on the frontier. Since this 
is one of the most unpleasant and 
disagreeable topics in American his- 
tory, I generally feel that the less 
said about the true nature and de- 
tails of the frontier, the better. Let 
the historians keep their preposterous 
fairy-tales of the “empire builders,” 
and let our modern Indian citizens 
forget their whole traditional knowl- 
edge of the unbelievable horrors 
which came with the inexorable 
march of European culture across the 
American continent. 


The Three Stages In European Conquest 
of Eastern North America 


Actually, there were three distinct 
stages or phases in the white- con- 
quest of North America. The first, 
which I have just described as the 
biological phase, had as its agent the 
microb. The second, the commercial 
phase, had as its agent the Indian 
warrior. The third phase, the fron- 
tier, had as its agents the white bor- 
derer, trader, soldier, and settler. In 
the biological phase, Indian-white 
contacts were along the _ seacoast, 
small quantities of furs and European 
tools and trinkets changed hands, 
and sailors, lice, rats, fleas, and items 
of barter brought devastation by dis- 
ease to the sparse coastal populations 
and indirectly to the large popula- 


tions of the interior. Iron axes, glass 
beads, knives, and brass scrap of this 
phase was carried all over Pennsyl- 
vania and New York, and some trade 
goods of this early period are even 
found in central Ohio. This phase 
ended in the Northeast shortly after 
1600 A. D., with the establishment 
of permanent trading posts and set- 
tlements along the Atlantic coast and 
in the valleys of the Saint Lawrence, 
the Hudson, the Delaware, and the 
Potomac. The biological phase of 
conquest had emptied the coastal 
regions for white settlements, and 
had so weakened the interior peoples 
that they were never able to push 
the whites out. 

Just beyond the strip of land along 
the coasts which were actually set- 
tled by whites, peoples of the interior 
were able to pull themselves together 
and form a belt of Indian military 
power that long held white settle- 
ment east of the mountains. In the 
Northeast, there were three such 
nations or tribes, who formed a bar- 
rier between the white settlements 
and the western country; they were 
the Huron of Canada, the Five Na- 
tions of New York, and the Susque- 
hannock of Pennsylvania. They 
formed large political alliances, they 
consolidated their total populations 
into a very few large fortified towns, 
and they became the major agents in 
the fur trade. They were so situated 
that they controlled all entries to the 
west, and every fur that came out 
of the great Interior Basin or central 
Canada passed through their hands. 
Ravished by disease, they still kept 
up their population and military 
power by absorbing the remnants of 
broken tribes from the east and by 
adopting huge numbers of captives 
taken in warfare. They began the 
systematic conquest of their western 
neighbors, and huge caravans of cap- 
tives, loot, and fresh beaver hides 
from the rivers of the west poured 
into their towns. They became tre- 
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mendously wealthy by native stan- 
dards, were able to buy any and all 
of the tools and luxury goods which 
Europe had to offer, and quickly 
became completely Europeanized in 
technology, not in any other respects. 
By 1640 A. D. they no longer made 
pottery in any quantity but did their 
cooking in brass kettles; they no 
longer made arrowheads by this date, 
and were completely armed with 
muskets. These guns were turned 
upon peoples to the west, and by 
1640 the upper Ohio and its tribu- 
taries as far west as the Scioto had 
been swept clean of all other Indians 
by Five Nations and Susquehannock 
war parties, and had become a mere 
“beaver-hunting ground.” Before 
1700, these war parties had swept 
clean to the Illinois and the Ten- 
nessee. These people had, despite 
their wishes, become mere military 
agents of European commerce. Trad- 
ers did not come to their towns, but 
they brought their furs down to port 
settlements, and carried back their 
guns, powder and lead, swords, dag- 
gers, axes, silverware, rum, linen 
shirts, and brass kettles. Few white 
men even set foot within their terri- 
tories. At the same time, the three 
tribes who controlled the commerce 
of the west were locked in combat 
among themselves for exclusive domi- 
nation of the frontier. The Five Na- 
tions defeated and destroyed the 
Huron in 1648, and later destroyed 
the Susquehannock in 1675. By a 
series of accidents and changes in 
Russian and oriental taste, the bot- 
tom fell out of the European fur 
mart about 1675, and no Indians 
anywhere ever again achieved the 
wealth and power that the Five Na- 
tions had held at that time. The 
beaver had also been nearly exter- 
minated in all areas within the reach 
of our Indians. Thus the great empty 
western tracks, the real “bloody 
ground” of American history, lost 
much of their previous importance, 
and they began to be settled by 


small, semi-sedentary groups of In- 
dians of very diverse origins. Some 
of them were shattered remnants of 
once-important tribes who had long 
ago been torn loose from their moor- 
ings; Delaware, Munsee, Shawnee, 
Wyandot, Miami, and Illinois. Others 
were Five Nations splinter-groups, 
dissatisfied peoples from New York 
who moved into new country, some 
of them because they favored French 
rather than English interests in the 
growing struggle for colonial power. 
These pro-French Iroquois gradually 
came to be called the Mingo, a word 
more ‘generally applied as a name 
for any Five Nations language. Mean- 
time, in the middle seventeenth 
century, the French-British struggle 
of the Seven Year’s War became lo- 
calized in the Ohio, and once mili- 
tary penetration of this region had 
been effected, the whole trans-Alle- 
gheny realm was open to the flood 
of whites who carried the third phase 
of conquest west of the mountains, 
and thereby to the Pacific coast. 

A frontier is not a boundary of 
settlement, but a boundary between 
two nations. Our frontiers were like 
the marches of Europe, regions at 
the periphery of white settlement 
and beyond the law and control of 
provincial or state governments; and 
at the weakest margin of Indian set- 
tlement, where the law and power of 
Indian nations could scarcely be en- 
forced. Such tracts drew the out- 
lawed, the lawless, the ambitious, 
the ne’er-do-well, and the adven- 
turous from all directions. The vio- 
lence of the border insured that it 
kept moving westward, as weaker 
Indian communities-on the west gave 
way and as stronger white communt- 
ties on the east came to extend their 
law into the frontier. There was 
never any such thing as “frontier 
law” in Pennsylvania, since any area 
within the provincial grant was sub- 
ject to a highly refined legal system 
(and court and office structure), but 
there were abundant violations of 
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this law in marginal areas where en- 
forcement was difficult. Indians con- 
cerned with injustices in Pennsylva- 
nia ordinarily went to the courts or 
the governor about them, and often 
received better justice than is ac- 
corded natives in Arizona or Alaska 
today. An American frontier, in 
Pennsylvania as elsewhere, is a tract 
beyond the reach of law-enforcement 
agencies, and it straddles the limits 
agreed upon by the nations on each 
side. So-called “frontier law’ is 
actually communal violation of exist- 
ing statutes which are difficult: to en- 
force in sparsely-settled country. 


Once the Allegheny was broached, 
America had frontiers from then 
until the present time. The Frontier 
became the mechanism by which 
Europe finally overran and _ consoli- 
dated aboriginal America, as the in- 
fantry consolidate territory already 
neutralized by more remote agents of 
warfare. Frontiers can be especially 
destructive of human lives, dignity, 
and values, and their toll is not lim- 
ited to primitives, for they also bring 
vast destruction to whites. Their 
processes seem~to be completely in 
evitable, mechanistic, and inhuman; 
bloodshed and fraud are impersonal 
and unemotional. Those of us who 
have observed processes and behavior 
on modern frontiers have been sick- 
ened by what we there learn ol 
human nature and European per- 
sonality. Lest this be considered a 
heretical opinion, let me point oui 
that untold generations of mission- 
aries have been drawn to the frontier 
by the vast evil apparent there, and 
by their desire to salvage the human- 
ity of primitives caught on fron 
tiers; their considered opinions are 
usually very similar to mine. The 
frontier was the last step in the clos- 
ing of one of the more horrible traps 
that nature and fate have often 
sprung on a native society and cul- 


ture. The Indian, like the Australian 
and the Eskimo, may not have been 
completely destroyed as a human 
variety or race by this series of events, 
but he has long been doomed as a 
people and civilization. Mere vestiges 
of his society and culture have sur- 
vived to the present day. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus the actual history of the In- 
dian represents a long, slow develop- 
ment of culture, growth of popula- 
tion, and striving toward the fulfill- 
ment of human potential, ended in 
catastrophe caused by factors beyond 
the understanding of either white or 
Indian in those times. This history 
is a study in tragedy rather than in 
injustice, romance, or empire; the 
sentimental interpretations so often 
met with, which stress those three ele- 
ments, are remote indeed from a true 
picture of Indian history. The 
growth of Indian culture, the step 
by step gain in the arts of life and 
in control over nature, is much like 
the achievement made by many other 
peoples of the world, and the end of 
Indian culture is much like that of 
many other primitive peoples of the 
world, caught in similar traps by 
nature and alien societies. From the 
scholarly viewpoint, we are much 
more interested in what the Indian 
accomplished and in the steps by 
which he made gains, than we are in 
the circumstances of the death of his 
culture. We may, however, hope and 
trust that we will continue to build 
even better American cultures on the 
same ground as the ancient people. 
and that in humility and wisdom we 
may be able to avoid similar and 
more terrible traps in the future. 


. The End 
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Congressmen Given 1954 Na- 
tional Awards for Conservation 


Representative Leon H. Gavin 
(R-Pennsylvania) was honored July 
15 at a special ceremony for “his 
distinguished service to conserva- 
tion.” Mr. Gavin was given a 1954 
National Award and a bronze plaque 
at a dinner in the Statler Hotel by 
five national conservation organiza- 
tions, the Wildlife Management In- 
stitute, National Wildlife Federation, 
Izaak Walton League of America, 
National Parks Association, and The 
Wilderness Society. 


Representative Gavin was cited as 
“a man whose continuing interest 
since the 78th Congress has been 
the promoting of better management 
of the vast treasures held in pub- 
lic trust by the Federal Government 
and in assuring equal privileges for 
all who would benefit from these 
resources. During his long and active 
career in the House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, he has 
become known as a fearless cham- 
pion of the national forest system. 


“His trademarks are his firm con- 
victions that, consistent with sound 
management policies, the privileges 
of all users of the national forests 
be recognized, and his unyielding 
stand against those who would ob- 
tain special privileges at the expense 
of others.” 


The citation continues, “He has 
been a forceful advocate of the ap- 
propriation by Congress of adequate 
funds with which to carry out the 
study and management of fish and 
game resources on these public 
lands.” 


State Trappers Hold Convention 


The annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Trappers Association 
was held at the S. B. Elliot State 
Forest Park, Clearfield County, on 


June 5th. Conferees numbering about 


125 came from all parts of the State. 


Discussions on legislation affecting 
trapping, proposals for otter protec- 
tion, stocking, and fur seasons and 
bag limits occupied most of the con- 
vention time. 


The Game Commission was repre- 
sented by Roger M. Latham, chief of 
the Wildlife Research Division. He 
enumerated ways Pennsylvania trap- 
pers benefit from bounty payments, 
the small marsh program, state game 
lands, law enforcement, past research 
studies, and other activities of the 
Commission. 


All the officers for the last year 
were re-elected. They are: President, 
E. R. Hill, Upper Darby; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Glenn Fravel, Howard; 
Executive Director, R. N. Hamilton, 
Tyrone. 





TWO ARCHERY PRESERVES 
DISCONTINUED 


At its meeting July 1 the Game 
Commission authorized and di- 
rected the discontinuance of Arch- 
ery Preserve No. 1, located on 
State Game Lands 13, Sullivan 
County and Archery Preserve No. 
2, located on the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest. The Commission’s 
action was based on the premise 
that these Special Archery Preserves 
are no longer needed in view of 
state-wide special archery seasons. 
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IN MEMORIAM 





William G. Matthews 


Bill Matthews, former Pennsylvania 
Game Protector, died at his home near 
Ligonier on Thursday, August 5th. His 
death came as a great shock to many 
friends and his passing is noted with 
sorrow by all those who knew him. Bill 
was appointed Deputy Game Protector, 
Lawrence County, in 1929, later served 
as a game refuge keeper near Rector, 
and finally did splendid work as a dis- 
trict game protector in Westmoreland 
County. He retired voluntarily from the 
Game Commission on August 8, 1952. 
Bill Matthews fulfilled his duties effi- 
ciently and with scrupulous regard for 
the rules. He will always live in the 
memories of his sportsmen friends and 
Commission employees as an outstanding 
officer and public servant. 
BoC AN 


Fur Sale Boosts Game Fund 


The Game Commission’s working 
capital is increased annually by the 
sale of wild animal skins seized or col- 
lected by the agency’s personnel and 
sold to the highest bidder. 

Recently, a record was completed 
showing the sale of confiscated furs 
and other pelts acquired by the Com- 
mission. It reveals $2,781.16 was 
realized as the highest price offered 
for the 2,123 skins collected. 


Farm Youths Earn Wildlife Prizes 


The Game Commission recent] 
awarded cash prizes totaling $685 to 
13 Pennsylvania farm boys, two of 
whom were winners on both the state 
and local levels. The winners are 
members of Future’ Farmers of 
America. In the past year these 
youths turned in exceptional records 
in a state-wide wildlife habitat im- 
provement contest sponsored jointly 
by the Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 


The first state-wide prize of $125 
went to Robert L. Ransom, of Con- 
neautville, Crawford County. The 
second highest state award, $75, was 
won by Stanley C. Beeman, R. D. 1, 
Dushore, Sullivan County. Other 
cash prizes ranging from $50 to $15 
were taken, on the division level, 
by: Richard A. Lehr, R. D. 1, Dover, 
York County; Stanley C. Beeman, 
R. D. 1, Dushore, Sullivan County; 
Richard N. Plotts, Forksville, Sul- 
livan County; Carl Heess, Forksville, 
Sullivan County; Donald Bedford, 
R. D. 1, Shunk, Sullivan County; 
Lee Kaltenbach, R. D. 6, Wellsboro, 
Tioga County; Garry Hileman, 
Three Springs, Huntingdon County; 
Robert L. Ransom, Conneautville, 
Crawford County; James W. May, 
R. D. 6, Erie, Erie County; Byron 
Snyder, R. D. 1, New Florence, West- 
moreland County; Glenn Beatty, 
Salina, Westmoreland County; 
Thomas McCombs, R. D. 1, Com- 
modore, Indiana County; and Wil- 
liam Howells, Dixonville, Indiana 
County. 


According to officials of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction up- 
wards of 350 boys participated last 
year in the contest to determine who 
deserved prizes for increasing food 
and cover for wildlife in agricultural 
areas. The program was reinstated 
this year with more than 400 Future 
Farmers of America participating. 
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1954 Pheasant Chick Program 


The recent-year increase in the 
ringneck pheasant population in 
Pennsylvania is credited in part to 
participation by many sportsmen’s 
organizations and farmers in the 
pheasant rearing program of the 
Game Commission. 

Organizations and individuals en- 
gaged in the chick rearing endeavor 
have compiled an enviable record of 
success in the past few years. Some 
of these propagators have successfully 
raised nearly 100% of the birds al- 
lotted them. On the average, about 
80% of the day-old pheasants sup- 
plied from state game farms have 
been reared to the 12 weeks mini- 
mum liberation age. 

The record shows that between 
early May and late June of this year 
220,485 day-old pheasant chicks were 
shipped from state game farms to 
clubs and persons eligible to par- 
ticipate in the undertaking. 

The breakdown of this year’s 
shipment is: sportsmen’s clubs, 
64,530 chicks; farm-game cooperators, 
rabbit farmers and farmers with land 
open to public hunting, 155,955. The 
total is close to that of each of the 
past two years. 








IN MEMORIAM 


John H. Bender, president of the 
Clarkson Chemical Company, 
South Williamsport, died on June 
27th. He was widely known 
throughout the state as a sports- 
man and clean streams advocate. 
Mr. Bender delivered an outstand- 
ing paper on the latter subject at 
the North American Wildlife Con- 
ference in Chicago last March—a 
speech which GAME NEWS had 
the privilege of reprinting in the 
May issue. 

A native of Williamsport, Mr. 
Bender was a past president of the 
Consolidated Sportsmen of Lycom- 
ing County, the Texas and Block 
House Fish and Game Club, and 
was chairman of the Clean Streams 
Committee of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. 
In addition, he was chairman of 
the volunteer Coal Pollution Com- 
mittee of the West Branch of the 
Susquehanna River which he 
helped organize. 

Pennsylvania has lost a_ real 
sportsman and an ardent champion 
of clean streams. 





































Over 110 years of faithful service to the Game Commission and sportsmen of Pennsylvania 
are represented by these officers, shown at the Mont Alto Conference last June. Left to 
right: Carl Benson, Game Protector, Tionesta, who has the longest record of service of any 
District Game Protector; Wilbur M. Cramer, record-holder among Harrisburg headquarters 
staff; and Maurice Sherman, Field Division Supervisor with the longest service. 
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ets Try Archery 


By Ted S. Pettit 


Ae of the most primitive weapons 
known to men is making a come- 
back. Each year more and more 
people take up archery as a sport and 
use bows and arrows for hunting 
everything from water fowl to big 
game. Not many archers are skilled 
enough to hit a duck in flight, but 
a surprising number are successful in 
killing deer or bear in many parts 
of the country. In fact 84 whitetails 
were bagged by archers in Pennsyl- 
vania in 1953, and 403 deer were 
killed in New York State. 


It’s interesting that at a time when 
gun and ammunition development is 
at its height, and when good guns 
are available for almost anyone, that 
a rather primitive weapon that was 
in use almost as far back as history 
records, should be staging a return to 
popularity. But there’s a good reason 
for it. Hunting with bow and arrow 
for many people provides more sport 
and more of a personal challenge. It 
also requires that you know your 
game. 

In a study made in Wisconsin, the 
first state to legalize bow hunting, it 
was found that the average deer 
killed was shot at less than thirty 
yards. An archer must know a lot 
more than how to handle his equip- 
ment to make a successful shot at that 
distance. He must know the habits of 
deer, when he is likely to find them, 
what cover they seek, and how to 


stalk successfully. Many archers stalk 
their deer and try to sneak up as 
closely as possible before releasing the 
arrow. Others pick out a likely spot 
and wait, hoping that the deer will 
come to them. The last method may 
be the surer way, since deer generally 
use the same runways every day, but 
it is not as much fun for the bow. 
man. The method to use depends 
upon personal skill and preference, 
as well as experience and a knowl- 
edge of woods lore. 


Equipment 


The basic equipment for archery 
consists of a bow, arrows, arm guard 
and glove or finger tabs. In the be- 
ginning, it’s best to buy a bow and 
arrows, but the armguard and finger 
tab—and quiver if you hunt—can be 
homemade successfully. 


When buying a bow and arrows, 
get the best you can afford. If pos 
sible, get the advice of an experienced 
archer when you select your equip- 
ment. There is a good reason for this 
advice—you'll be able to shoot better 
and have more fun with good equip- 
ment, and it will last longer than 
poorly made, tackle that is less ex- 
pensive. Making archery equipment 
takes skill, just like making a g 
fly rod or a good gunstock. Poorly 
made bows will shoot an arrow, it's 
true, but you can’t be sure where the 
arrow will go, and it may not even 
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go to the same place twice. 

Bows, generally, are made of three 
different woods and “glass.” Most ex- 
perienced archers use bows made of 
yew for target shooting. Good yew 
bows may be the most expensive, but 
they are worth it. Osage, or “hedge” 
is used more for hunting bows than 
for target shooting, and make excel- 
lent equipment. The best known 
wood probably is lemon wood, since 
it is the least expensive. A good 
lemonwood bow is fine as a start, and 
excellent for learning. Some bows 
have a strip of rawhide or other fiber 
glued to the back. These backings 
cost a little more but are effective as 
they preserve the life and efficiency 
of the bow. 

Recently bows made of “glass’”— 
the same material of which fishing 
rods are made—have come on the 
market. From present indications 
they are well made, precision-manu- 
factured bows and very satisfactory. 
At least one model has the advantage 
of being made so that it can be 


“taken-down” for easy transportation 
or storage. 

But whatever kind of bow you get, 
don’t think you’re “superman” and 
buy one that has too strong a pull. 
You may hear some people brag 
about shooting a 60 or 70 pound bow. 
Maybe so, once or twice, but not for 
long. Get one that is easy to pull, and 
you'll have much more fun in the 
long run. Generally, boys and girls 
in their teens, of average build and 
weight do best with bows ranging 
from 20 to 30 pounds. Bows of this 
weight are very satisfactory for target 
shooting up to fifty yards, and with 
practice at 75 yards. When you learn 
to shoot a bow of this weight, get a 
hunting bow of 45 to 50 pounds. The 
required minimum for deer in most 
states is 40 to 45 pounds and you 
don’t need anything heavier for aver- 
age big game hunting. You can still 
use a 25 to 30 pound bow for small 
game—rabbits, squirrels or wood- 
chucks. 

The most important things to 


This Scout has found lots of fun in field archery. Regular field courses, many with targets 


featuring over-water shots as shown above, provide good practice sites as well as fun for the 


novice archer. 
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think. about when selecting arrows 
are length, material, straightness and 
how they are made. To determine the 
correct length, stand up straight and 
raise you rleft arm straight out from 
your left side. Turn your head so 
you look along your left arm. Have 
someone measure the distance from 
your chin to the lower knuckle on 
your left hand. Arrows are made in 
24, 26 and 28 inch lengths. Select the 
length that is closest to your measure- 
ment. 


The best arrows are made of 
Port Orford cedar, Norwegian Pine 
or metal such as aluminum. Arrows 
should be straight and with the same 
degree of stiffness; since the degree of 
stiffness and the straightness deter- 
mine the flight of the arrow, all ar- 
rows should be the same so that you 
can get consistency in your shots. The 
weight of the heads should be identi- 
cal too, and the fletching—the way 
the feathers are fastened to the arrow 
—should be the same on all arrows in 
a set. 

An arm guard, that you may make 
yourself, is very important when you 
shoot for the first time ,and even after 
that. It protects the inside of your 
lower arm from the slap of the bow- 
string, and provides a smoother sur- 
face for the bowstring to slide along. 


Heavy clothing will protect your arm 
but the bowstring may catch and slow 
the flight of the arrow. 

Arm guards may be made from 
heavy leather to which straps are 
riveted or sewn. The guard should 
cover the inside of your left arm from 
two or three inches from your elbow 
to three inches or so from your wrist 
joint. Thin sheet aluminum or tin 
also makes a good arm guard, but the 
edges should be bound with tapes 
so they will not cut you or the bow. 
string. 

An unlined leather glove that fits 
your right hand snugly will protect 
your fingers, or a shooting tab or 
special shooting glove may be made 
or bought. The tab or glove are im- 
portant to prevent blisters and sore 
fingers. 

For hunting or roving, you need 
a quiver to carry your arrows. They 
should be large enough to hold the 
arrows easily, and be made of stiff 
leather or plastic to protect the ar- 
rows and make it easy to withdraw 
them one at a time, without all of 
them coming out. The illustrations 
show how to make a quiver. 


Learning to Shoot 

The best way, by far, to learn to 
shoot is to find an experienced archer 
to teach you. There are archery clubs 
scattered over Pennsylvania so it 
should not be difficult to find one 
nearby. Ask the outdoor writer on 
your local newspaper, or the sports 
editor if he knows of one. Perhaps 
the physical training teacher in 
school or one of the coaches can 
teach you or knows of someone who 
can. Visit your local sporting goods 
shop that sells archery equipment. 
Perhaps someone there can teach you 
or tell you of someone who can. 

Finding a good place to practice 
is important, too. You need an open 
area fifty or sixty yards long and at 
least a hundred feet wide, where 
the grass is or can be cut short. 
You'll lose enough arrows at best, 
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so the area where you practice should 
be cleared. It’s best if there is a 
slight hill or slope behind the target. 
If not, the grass should be as short 
as possible for a hundred feet be- 
hind the target. Your shooting area 
should be located too, so that you 
can see anyone who walks acciden- 
tally across your line of fire. Other- 
wise mark out the area with stakes 
and rope to warn anyone who might 
walk through. 


Improvised targets may be made 
of two bales of hay or straw, stand- 
ing on two wooden crates or boxes. 
Stand the bales upright and tie them 
securely together. Fasten a target 
face, piece of heavy wrapping paper 
or old piece of oil cloth or shower 
curtain with a target painted on it 
to the front side of the bales. 

Start your shooting from about 25 
yards away. Shoot from exactly the 
same place every time until you get 
so that you can hit the target regu- 
larly. Then try different distances. 

Here are a few points to start with 
—for right-handed archers. If you are 
left-handed, reverse the procedure. 


First, the arrow is on the left or 
inside of the bow and rests on top 
of your left hand, or bow hand. Do 
not hold the arrow in place with 
your forefinger. 


Second, use the first, second and 
third fingers of your right hand to 
pull the bowstring. Don’t use your 
thumb. The arrow fits between the 
first and second fingers, and the bow- 
string should cross your fingers just 
behind the “‘ball’—not at the first 
joint. 

Third, your arm holding the bow 
should be bent slightly outward, not 
downward, at the elbow; so it will be 
out of the way of the string. 


Fourth, always pull the bowstring 
back the same distance. Use arrows 
the proper length, and pull them 
back exactly the same distance. You 
do this by finding an “anchor point” 
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—a point on your face, usually your 
chin, where you hold your hand as 
you aim and release the arrow. To 
be consistent so that your arrows 
will all have the same force behind 
them, shoot every time from this 
anchor point. 

Fifth, the string must be released 
smoothly. Do this by anchoring your 
hand, and opening your fingers. Your 
hand stays at your face and does not 
follow the string. 

Aiming 

In learning to shoot, the method 
of aiming that is probably best is 
that called “point of aim.” To use 
this method you'll need a stake about 
15 inches long with a white card 
tacked to the top. Drive the stake in 
the ground a few feet in front of the 
target and walk back to a point 20 
to 25 yards from the target. Draw 
back an arrow on the string and 
anchor your hand under your chin. 
Sight with your right eye down across 
the arrow point at the card. Release 
the arrow. Shoot a second arrow. If 
all goes well, and your form and 
aim are correct, you should hit the 
target. 
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un Dog Thaining equipment 


By Herbert Kendrick 


OR any purpose proper tools are 
essential and this is especially true 
in the training of a bird dog. Al- 
though the list of necessary equip- 
ment may be small, it is extremely 
important for the dog and his master. 


1. COLLAR 


The collar should be the first pur- 
chase for no other unit of equipment 
can be as necessary. Types and styles 
are varied; leather, buckskin, plastic, 
some are quite fancy with brass- 
studded ornaments, and a New York 
store offers collars of mink and 
ermine. 

All that is necessary, and in good 
taste, is a simple, plain leather strap 
collar, equipped with a strong buckle 
and ring, to which the lead, chain, 
or check cord may be attached. 

Use the flat leather type for the 
short-haired dog, and the round, or 
rolled, type for the long-haired dog. 

Whatever one you use, please 
securely rivet on a metal name plate, 
with the name and address of the 
owner, clearly marked thereon. 


2. LEATHER LEAD OR LEASH 


The most practical lead for the gun 
dog is a simple leather strap,- about 
six feet in length, and approximately 
three quarters of an inch wide. A 
loop in one end serves as a handgrip, 
and an end snap fastens onto the 
ring on the dog’s collar. 

The lead is used to teach the 
youngster “to lead,” and is invaluable 
when handling the dog near high- 
ways, or just taking him for a walk. 





3. FIELD CHECK CORD 


A fifty foot nylon cord, six hundred 
pound test, is ideal for a check cord, 
The small cord can be carried in 
one’s pocket, runs smoothly in rough 
cover, does not stretch, dries quickly, 
and lasts a long time. 

To one end attach a swivel-snap, 
so that it may be quickly fastened to 
the dog’s collar. The other end 
should be free of knots or rings, in 
order to allow the cord to slip 
through cover. 

This cord is not only used in the 
field, but also in yard training. It has 
many uses. 


4. WHISTLE 


Metal, bone, rubber composition, 
and plastic whistles are most com- 
monly used by dog trainers. Select 
one which includes a cork ball, pro- 
ducing a rolling blast. A nylon or 
rawhide lace is attached to the whistle 
so that it may be carried around the 
neck. 

The whistle’s purpose is to bring 
the dog to you, attract his attention, 
direction, pace and range. 


5. BLANK REVOLVER 


The blank pistol should be used 
throughout the training period to ac- 
custom the dog to the report of fire- 
arms. 

Gunshyness can be avoided if the 
pistol is used correctly, and at a safe 
distance, when the dog is a young 
puppy. 

6. BELL 


An ordinary sheep bell may be 
used to a great advantage if it is at- 
tached to the collar of the dog hunted 
in thick cover. The location of the 
dog is known at all times, and if he 
is hidden from view, and the bell 
ceases to ring, the hunter walks to- 
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ward the locality where he last heard 
the bell, and finds the dog on point, 
if his training has been successful. 


7. WOODEN DUMBBELL 


The wooden dummy or dumbbell 
is used for training a dog to retrieve. 
The center cylinder fits into the 
mouth, while the outside knobs serve 
to make it easy for the dog to grasp 
the object while it is lying flat on 
the ground. 


A stripped corncob, a sawbuck, or 
old glove, may serve the purpose as 
well. If the animal shows a tendency 
toward being hard-mouthed, prepare 
a buck or dumbbell, inserting hob- 
nails throughout the wooden 
cylinder. 


8. CHOKE COLLAR 


Make every effort to train the dog 
without the use of the choke collar. 
If he is a bold unruly individual, and 
extremely difficult to hold, then use a 
plain flat leather choke collar. 


Never use a spike choke collar. It 
is an instrument of torture and will 
serve only to break a dog’s spirit. 


9. GAME BIRD RELEASER 


For the trainer who can afford to 
keep pigeons or pen raised game on 
which to train his dog, there is a 
small metal trap on the market, 
which holds the bird until the dog 
points and the handler trips the trap, 
sending the bird into the air. This 
is a valuable aid to training. 


10. WHIP 


The suitable flushing whip is made 
of leather, about thirty inches long, 
one inch wide, with a twelve inch 
stiffener in the handle. One end has 
a loop for handgrip, and a snap to be 
fastened to the belt. The “business” 
end is two tapered, soft strips of 
leathér. These strips crack together 
when applied to a dog’s rump, caus- 
ing enough noise to accomplish the 
desired results without severe pain. 
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Wing Shooting Today a 


By Ed Shearer 


HE first cool mornings of Sep- 

tember find our thoughts turn- 
ing to another hunting season. As 
the leaves lose their green tinge and 
take on a yellowish cast, the shot- 
gun is plucked from its long rest 
in the gun cabinet, snapped to the 
shoulder and pointed at imaginary 
game. This year as usual will find 
many thousand new hunters buying 
their first gun and swelling the ranks 
of those afield. Many of these be- 
ginners will meet with poor success 
and, discouraged, will quit the game. 
There are several good reasons for 
this. 

I can well remember years ago 
when game was plenty and hunters 
few that the novice could meet with 
some success afield, as long as he 
knew how to load the gun and which 
end to point at the game. True, 
he was not a howling success on 
moving game. But he could always 
count in the course of the day, on a 
couple of trusting rabbits to stop or 
a fool grouse or two to fly up in a 
tree and sit quirt-quirting, while he 
deliberately aimed his gun. Thus he 
always had a couple pieces of game 
to keep him happy, and sooner or 
later would bump into an old timer 
who would tell him the facts of life. 


Today’s beginner must have a fair 
idea of the problems involved in 
applies gen- 
to all moving game, if he 
to have even a 


wing shooting which 
erally 


hopes modicum of 





success. With the stiff competition 
and scarcity of game today, there 
are no trusting rabbits or fool grouse 
—at least after the first day. He must 
learn to hit running or flying game 
or resign himself to many gameless 
days afield. He further finds this art 
of wing shooting has many ramifica- 
tions. 

The hot 16-yard trap shot may 
suffer a decided lowering of his tem- 
perature on varied upland game. A 
fine performer on ducks might cut 
a sorry figure on woodcock or grouse 
or a hot grouse shot might look a 
bit foolish on high fast flying ducks. 

There was a day when now and 
then you run across a man who was 
a top notch performer in all de. 
partments of wing shooting, but they 
have gone the way of the buffalo and 
the carrier pigeon. There is no 
longer the quantity and variety of 
game birds to furnish the experience 
necessary to develop the top grade 
all around performer. There is no 
substitute for experience and, prac- 
tice. 

So the novice and a lot who are 
not, learn that the quickest way to 
successful days afield is to more or 
less specialize on the species of game 
they hunt most. As the shotgun and 
how to use it is the most important 
part in field shooting it’s paramount 
that the limitations of the shotgun 
and its ammunition be thoroughly 
understood. 

First, the shotgun is a_ pointing 
weapon which is directly the oppo 
site of a rifle which is a_ precision 
aiming’ weapon. 

Second, the shotgun is a short 
range weapon. With full choke bor- 
ing the critical point in the shot 
pattern lies between 38 and 42 yards. 
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The new Winchester Model 50 is the result of years of research in the production of a 
self-loading shotgun with a non-recoiling barrel. 


As the choke is opened up the criti- 
cal point in the average reliability 
of the shot pattern comes even closer 
to the gun muzzle. Beyond 40 yards 
the full choke shot pattern rapidly 
grows increasingly undependable. 
The great bulk of game taken with 
a shotgun is killed well within 40 
yards. 

Third, the shotgun and its ammu- 
nition are erratic performers. The 
test results of even the best shotgun 
and the best loading must be ex- 
pressed on the basis of average per- 
formance. A full choke barrel with 
good loading is supposed to average 
70% of its shot load within the 
standard 30 inch circle at 40 yards 
from the muzzle. Now what hap- 
pens? The first test may produce a 
62% pattern while the second shot 
may go 72% pattern. Thus an aver- 
age performance cannot be arrived 
at with less than ten shots. The 
joker lies in the fact that no shooter 
can foretell how near average the 
gun and load will deliver when a 


bird gets up in front of him in the 
field. This is the reason Mark Arie, 
the great clay target and live bird 
shot, refused to pattern any of his 
guns. Claimed it undermined , his 
confidence. 

Fourth, the shotgun pellet ballis- 
tically is a sad sack. Because of its 
spherical shape and light weight it 
rapidly sheds its velocity and energy. 
Muzzle velocity means nothing in a 
shot gun. Velocity is always ex- 
pressed as instrumental or average 
velocity over a 40 yard range. An 
instance of this rapid loss of velocity 
and energy of the shot pellet, the 
DuPont laboratory tests show that the 
334-114 high velocity load in the 12 
gauge leaves the gun muzzle at an 
initial velocity of around 1444 ft. 
sec. Ten yards beyond the muzzle, 
velocity has dropped to 1143 ft. sec. 
with pellet energy of 5.9 ft. pounds. 
Twenty yards from the muzzle, re- 
maining velocity has dropped to 
984 ft. sec. with pellet energy at 
4.3 ft. pounds. At 30 yards remain- 
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ing velocity 883 ft. sec. and remain- 
ing energy per pellet is 3.5 ft. pounds. 
At 40 yards the remaining velocity 
is 800 ft. sec. with remaining energy 
of only 2.9 ft. pounds. At 50 yards 
the remaining velocity 729 ft. sec. and 
the energy is 2.4 ft. pounds. At 60 
yards the velocity is 665 ft. sec. while 
the remaining energy has dropped to 
2.0 ft. pounds. 


Should we try to obtain higher 
remaining velocity and _ striking 
energy by using larger sized shot, 
then we must sacrifice pattern den- 
sity or hitting power with fewer of 
the large size pellets in the load. All 
of which brings us back to the fact 
that the shotgun is essentially a short 
range weapon, in which the term 
high velocity has more advertising 
value than fact. There is no doubt 
however of the value of better pene- 
tration beyond the 40 yard range. 


As these DuPont laboratory fig- 
ures prove, number 6 chilled shot 
in the so-called high velocity loading 
loses 54 per cent of its initial velocity 
in traveling only 60 yards from the 
muzzle—and loses 66 per cent of its 
remaining striking energy. So it can 
be said that the average sure killing 
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range of the 12 gauge 234 inch 
chambered full choke with maximum 
334-114 loading can be fixed at 5 
yards. 

Fifth, the man behind the gun js 
the most important as well as the 
most variable factor. There are no 
two exactly alike in speed of reflexes, 
keenness of vision, strength and tem. 
perament. As these points determine 
the speed and accuracy of the eye to 
trigger reaction, it is impossible to 
give the beginner any set rules on 
lead etc. even when the speed of the 
target is known. 


For instance the DuPont labora. 
tory conducted oscillograph tests on 
the flight of the skeet target. They 
found that the skeet target will travel 
56 yards under still air conditions 
with an initial velocity of 96 feet 
per second. It travels 20 yards in 9 
second and 25 yards in 1.2 seconds, 
Thus for all practical results the 
average skeet target flight speed is 
about 35 miles per hour. This how- 
ever still leaves the gunner in the 
realm of conjecture when it comes 
to hitting game birds on the wing. 


First, there is the great variation 
in the behavior and speed of flight 
in game birds of the same species. 
One grouse unalarmed may take off 
in a lazy, slow, low level flight, while 
a scared grouse may come flaring out 
with the speed of a rocket. One cock 
pheasant rising against the wind 
looks like a lumbering bomber while 
a flushed pheasant coming down the 
wind may look like a jet plane. 


Second, the gunner is never sure 
of the precise range in the field. De- 
pending on how good he is, about 
all he is sure of is whether the game 
is in range of his gun or not. 


Third, when you consider the 
speed of reflexes of different gun- 
ners and the fact that individual 
reflexes are not the same on all days 
and conditions, the problem shapes 
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up like this. As the gunner is not 
sure of the flight speed of the game 
bird or of the precise range, with our 
reflexes of the moment an unknown 
quantity, it is obvious that no one 
can tell us. About all the gunner can 
do is to select the best gauge, boring 
and load for the job in hand and 
keep at it until experience teaches 
you the probable lead or hold. When 
you can achieve this on grouse two 
times out of five you’re good. If you 
can do it three times out of five, 
you've arrived. 


Recoil is a factor that must be 
given serious consideration, espe- 
cially by the serious beginner who 
must do a lot of shooting in acquir- 
ing experience. No shooter can do 
good shooting for any length of time 
with a gun whose recoil bothers him. 
The lighter the gun with a given 
load the more the recoil. We are 
speaking now of free foot pounds 
recoil which is the force required 
to lift one pound weight to a height 
of one foot. This remains constant 
according to the weight of gun and 
load employed. Granting that some 
shooters stand recoil better than 
others, there is a limit to what can 
be endured before it effects shooting 
performance. 


Here again we will turn to DuPont 
laboratory which made exhaustive re- 
search on recoil and recoil effect. It 
is their consensus of opinion that 
28 pounds free recoil is the limit 
that can be endured for any con- 
siderable length of time before it 
effects shooting performance. That 
is about the recoil of the 300 mag- 
num rifle. 


Recoil effect is the unknown var- 
iable. Due to a poor fitting stock 
or a stock with too much drop 
or a too high and poorly designed 
comb, a shotgun of medium re- 
coil may punish the shooter far 
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more than a correctly fitting gun 
with heavy loads. A gun with short 
barrels gives a heavy muzzle blast. 
This may give you the impression 
you are getting a much harder wal- 
lop than you actually are. To prove 
this plug your ears with cotton, take 
the same short barreled gun and 
fire a string of shots. Magically a 
good part of the recoil has disap- 
peared, 





The way you take recoil and the 
target you are shooting at has a 
large bearing on recoil effect. A 
seasoned shooter standing on his feet 
so that he can roll with the push 
and shooting at a flying target, is 
not recoil conscious so can take quite 
a bit. The same gunner shooting at 
a stationary target where he aims 
to a certain extent gets quite a 
different impression. 


Don’t try to shoot a gun with a 
stock that does not fit you. The result 
will be a lot of missed shots and the 
wallop it will hand you will take 
the joy out of life. 
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Hunting—Japanese Style 


A former employee of the Western 
Game Farm, now with the U. S. 
Engineers in Japan, Cpl. Joseph J. 
Duda, sends the following informa- 
tion on hunting deer in Japan’s 
Nikko National Game Area. 


First you must have a_ license 
costing 1,000 yen, application for 
which must be made at least four 
days in advance of the time you wish 
to hunt. You must report to the of- 
ficer in charge of the game area at 
4:00 p. m. the day before your hunt, 
pick up an entrance badge and the 
game area guidance map. You must 
have permission to enter lands with 
rails or fences and you are not per- 
mitted to shoot in the direction of 
any conveyance including autos, rail- 
roads and ships. 


In addition the following regula- 
tions apply: 1. No does may be taken. 
2. When 50 deer have been shot, the 
season may be closed. 3. The num- 
ber of hunters for one license period 
is 40. 4. You must hunt in groups, 
not alone. 5. The kill is the joint 
possession of all hunters. 6. Guns are 
restricted to those of small calibers, 
below No. 12; no shot smaller than 
SJ. 7. You must use beaters ap- 
proved by the area manager. The 
hunting place and waiting spot for 
each group is determined by the 
manager. 8. You can carry your 
weapon loaded only at the waiting 
spot and then only during the beat- 
ing hours, between sun-up and sun- 
down. 10. Violation of regulations 
may cost you 50,000 yen and a year 
in the “Pokie.” There are hunting 
areas set aside for the exclusive use 
of designated villagers with no 


foreigners allowed. The bird season 
opens November | but you can't 
start hunting four-legged game until 
December 15. 


Isaac Baumgardner, Supt. 
Western Game Farm 
Cambridge Springs 


One of Conservation’s Unsung Heroes 


Gentlemen 


In Hanover, Pa., there is a modest 
man, reserved—Charles 
Weaver. He is connected with the 
Schmuck Company there, holding a 
position of considerable responsibil. 
ity. He is a hunter and goes into 
the woods regularly during season. 


quiet and 


Sometimes this man doesn’t carry 
a gun, but he ALWAYS carries his 
pockets full of tree seeds and nuts 
of various species. Sometimes he car- 
ries large bundles of small tree seed- 
lings like apple, pear, etc. He is con- 
sious of the fact that wild game must 
have cover as well as forage and he 
can now enjoy seeing many, many 
trees of his own planting, some bear- 
ing fruit for wild game to feed upon. 

He would not seek any publicity 
for these acts, but I was so pro 
foundly impressed with his interest 
in game protection and game feeding 
that I couldn’t resist writing you 
about it. 


Respectfully yours, 
L. I. Davidson 
Towson, Maryland 
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PART II 


By Tom Forbes 


HE law of gravity is inflexible. 

An arrow shot horizontally from 
a bow begins to fall as soon as it leaves 
the arrow rest. See Figure No. 32. 
Consequently the arrow always makes 
an angle with the horizontal and 
describes an arc in flight. See Figure 
No. 33. This arc is called the trajec- 
tory and at any distance “x” the 
middle ordinate (m), which is the 
maximum height the arrow will rise 
above the horizontal on its flight to 
the target at b, is inversely propor- 
tional to the drawing weight and cast 
of the bow. In less technical language 
as the weight of the bow increases, 
the height the arrow rises above the 
line of vision on its flight to the 
target decreases. 

The drawing weight of the bow 
and the position of the anchor hand 
in relation to the archer’s line of 
sight will determine the point blank 
range of your bow. 


It is necessary therefore to hold be- 
low the mark when the game is 
located between the shooter and the 
point blank range of his bow and 
above the mark if the game is located 
beyond point blank range. 


The relatively flat trajectory of the 
heavy bow over short distances makes 
it a favorite weapon in the hunting 
field, In addition a high anchor de- 
creases the angle which the arrow 
makes with the line of sight and con- 
sequently requires less movement of 





the bow hand to adjust for elevation. 


All archers adjust for different 
ranges by raising or lowering the bow 
hand and they must estimate the 
range and make the corresponding 
adjustment to score on the target. 


A maxim among archers that can 
bear repetition is: “It is the man be- 
hind the bow that scores the hits.” 
A person who acquires a bow he can- 
not draw comfortably is handicapped 
at the start. Better a bow that can be 
drawn easily than one that puts un- 
due strain on the shooter. A_ flat 
trajectory is highly desirable and an 
aid to accurate shooting and each 
bowman must select a drawing weight 
that is commensurate with his physi- 
cal limitations. The muscles used in 
drawing a bow are strengthened 
through practice and the beginner 
who learns proper shooting form 
with a light bow will find that his 
ability to handle the heavier hunting 
bow increases as his shooting muscles 
develop through practice. To sacrifice 
good form in order to draw a heavy 
hunting bow is fatal to accuracy. To 
be able to shoot accurately is the 
primary consideration. The weight of 
the bow is secondary. Too often the 
novice bowmen sacrifice accuracy for 
drawing weight. 

When a bow is properly braced or 
strung the distance between the grip 
and the string should be equal to a 
fistmele. This is the distance meas- 
ured from the flat or side of the hand 
to the end of the extended thumb. It 
is necessary that this distance remain 
fixed in order that the initial tension 
placed in the bow when it is braced 
remain constant if the force exerted 
on the arrow by the bow when re- 
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leased at full draw is to impart a con- 
stant velocity to the arrow. This ve- 
locity controls the trajectory of the 
arrow. There are exceptions to this 
rule of height. In some of the mod- 
ern bows the archer should be gov- 
erned by the instructions of the man- 
ufacturer. To permit adjustment in 
the height to which a bow is strung 
strings are made slightly over long. 
To secure the exact height when a 
double loop string is used unstring 
the bow and remove the lower loop. 
Twist or untwist the string to change 
its length. By trial the correct length 
can be ascertained. When the bow is 
in use check the height at frequent 
intervals of time as the first indica- 
tion of a weak string shows in a de- 
crease in height. A weak, worn, or 
frayed string should be replaced be- 
fore it breaks for two reasons. First, 
the accuracy of the bow is impaired 
as the bow string changes length and 
second if the string is allowed to 
break in use there is a good chance 
that the sudden release of all tension 
may cause the bow to rupture. 


Your bow should be unstrung 
when not in use. Recently the man- 
ufacturers of certain bows have 
claimed that no injury will result if 
the bow is not unstrung for long 
periods of time. This claim is cer- 


tainly debatable as the limbs in 
many bows will take a permanent set 
and weaken the cast of the bow. Re. 
gardless of the make of bow the string 
if kept under tension will in time 
stretch and consequently weaken, 
Never stand a wooden or laminated 
bow in a corner for storage. Hang it 
from a peg at the nocking point or 
lay it flat on a shelf. If your bow 
comes equipped with a keeper, which 
is a short piece of elastic cord at- 
tached to the top loop of the bow 
string and to the bow near the nock- 
ing point, experience indicates that 
this keeper should be removed. Its 
purpose is to prevent the string slid- 
ing down the upper limb of the bow 
when the loop is removed from the 
nock. This small advantage is offset 
by the danger that the keeper will 
cause the top limb to fly back and 
strike the archer if the bow breaks. 


While not essential, most good 
bows today are equipped with a built 
in arrow rest. The rest makes certain 
that the arrow will always be dis- 
charged from the same position on 
the bow. If your bow is not equipped 
with an arrow rest, you would do 
well to cut a small wedge of leather, 
daub it with glue, and insert it at the 
base of the arrow plate between the 
wrapping on the grip and the side 
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of the bow. These and other simall 
refinements are rungs on the accuracy 
ladder. Use them and you will event- 
ually reach the top. Neglect any one 
of them and your ability to hit a 
mark consistently will suffer accord- 
ingly. 

To give long and satisfactory seyv- 
ice a bow string should be reinforced 
for wear at the point where the arrow 
and drawing fingers come in contact. 
This operation when performed by 
the archer is called serving the string. 
It consists of waxing a_ sufficient 
length of number 8 linen thread to 
serve about four inches of the bow 
string. Wrap the end of the thread 
under at the start and again at the 
end of the operation. Draw tight and 
cut off any surplus with a razor blade 
or knife, but cut away from the string 
lest you sever the newly served string. 


The point at which the arrow is 
nocked on the bow string should not 





Hal H. Harrison Photo 


Al C. Gigler, Ambridge, is one of Pennsylvania’s outstanding field and target archers. 


be left to chance as it will have a 
direct effect on the accuracy you can 
obtain with your bow. This point is 
properly located on the bow string 
when the arrow resting on the arrow 
rest forms a right angle, 90 degrees, 
with the bow string. A carpenter’s 
square can be used to determine the 
location of this point and it can be 
permanently marked at the time the 
string is being served by taking sev- 
eral turns of the serving string on 
each side of the point at which the 
arrow is nocked, building up two 
small bumps on the bow string. 
Thereafter the arrow is positioned by 
nocking it between the bumps. 

Since it is our wish to use the bow 
in the hunting field, we will concen- 
trate on learning the hunter’s favor- 
ite method of anchoring and aiming 
which we will discuss in a subsequent 
issue. 
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As beginners, our primary aim is 
to master good shooting form. We 
will strive through practice to develop 
a machine-like precision in the act of 
drawing and loosing an arrow. As we 
strive for and gradually develop a 
technique, our accuracy will grad- 
ually improve. If on the other hand 
we limit our practice sessions to just 
shooting without conscious thought 
of how we shoot we will never ac- 
quire the ability to score consistently 
on any target. 

Proper form is acquired through 
painstaking practice and for discus- 
sion purposes can be subdivided into 
several individual parts or acts which 
when properly correlated make the 
act of shooting smooth and to an ob- 
server apparently effortless. We will 
discuss these individual components 
in the order in which they are 
brought into play, viz; stance, draw, 
anchor, aim, hold, release, and follow 
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Penna. State Archery Association 
Annual Championship 
Tournaments 


Western Regional Field Cham- 
pionship Tournament, September 
12, 1954 at Washington, Penna, 

Eastern Regional Field Cham- 
pionship Tournament, September 
19, 1954 at Green Lane, Penna, 

Annual PSAA OPEN FIELD 
CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENT, 
Saturday and Sunday, September 
25, and 26, 1954 at Charleroi, Penna. 

For program of events write to 
Clayton B, Shenk, Exec. Sec. PSAA 
Ronks, Lancaster County, Penna. 











through, and more particularly as 
they are generally performed in the 
hunting field. 

These instructions are written for 
right handed bowmen. Left handed 
persons substitute left for right and 
vice versa. 








HOW TO OBTAIN A SPECIAL ARCHERY LICENSE 


Application forms for a Special Archery License can be obtained 
from any County Treasurer, any hunting license issuing agent, the 
Pennsylvania Department of Revenue or the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission at Harrisburg. 


To obtain a Special Archery License, first secure your resident or 
nonresident hunting license, then submit a completed application and 
the fee of $2.00 (cashiers checks or money orders, payable to the: 
Pennsylvania Department of Revenue) to the Department of Revenue, 
Room 304, Finance Building, Harrisburg, Pa. This Department is the 
only agency from which Special Archery Licenses can be obtained. 

A Resident or Nonresident Hunting License and a Special Archery 
License are required by each person (no exceptions) to hunt for male 
deer with two or more points to one antler: Provided, a male deer with 
an antler three or more inches long without points, measuring from 
the top of the skull as the deer is in life, shall be considered legal, 
with bow and arrow during the state-wide exclusive bow and arrow 
season October 11-23, both dates inclusive except for Sunday, October 17. 
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WILDLIFE CONSERVATION DIVISIONS 
(Field) 


SovuTHEAST Divis1ion—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
Phone: 4-2661 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST Diviston—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty Fort. 
Phone: Kingston 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Nor- 
thumberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—M. E. Sherman, Supervisor, 21415 E. Water St., Lock Haven. 
Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 
Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL Division—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
Mifflin, Perry, Snyder 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
Phone: 726 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
Warren 
SovuTHWEST DivisIon—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. Phone: 519 
Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
Washington, Westmoreland 
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UNTVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


FORESTRY LIBRARY 1 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 54 Open Seasons | 


imits 


’; sptember 1, 1954-August 31, 1955) 


: 


Open season includes first and last dates listed, Sundays excepted, for game. The openj 
hour for small game and other wild birds or animals on October 30 will be 9:00 A. M. Othe ’ 
shooting hours daily are from 7:00 A. M. to 5:00 P. M., but from July 1 to September 
inclusive, 6:00 A. M. to 7:30 P. M. (All shooting hours based on Eastern Standard Time.) 


BAG LIMITS OPEN SEASONS 
UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limits below) Day Season First Day 
Ruffed Grouse 
Bobwhite Quail 
Wild Turkeys 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only 
Rabbits, Cottontail ; F : E 
Squirrels, Gray, Black & Fox (combined) ....... ere Oct. . 2 
Squirrels, Red (closed October 1 to 29 incl.) . : ... All mos. (except Oct. 1 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) eT 4 ee Tee. a arr 
EI. 2's 40-4 o000 0-40 Se ee Unlimited .... Unprotected 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) Unlimited .... Unprotected 
Grackles.. Seer : Seek oer Unlimited .... Unprotected 
Bears, over one year old, by individual 
Bears, as above, by hunting party of three or more.. 


Bow and Arrow Season—Male with two 
or more points to one antler: Provided, 
a male deer with an antler three or 
more inches long without points, meas- 
uring from the top of the skull as the 
deer is in life, shall be considered legal 
(requires hunting license and Special 

DEER: Archery License) by individual 

Regular Season—Male with two or more 
points to one antler: Provided, a male 
deer with an antler three or more inches 
long without points, measuring from 
the top of the skull as the deer is in 
life, shall be considered legal: by Nov. 29 . .. Dec. 
individual vis ’ 


NO OPEN SEASON—Hungarian Partridges, Hen Pheasants, Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears, 
Spike Bucks with antlers less than three inches long, Antlerless Deer, and Otters. 


FURBEARERS: 

Skunks and Opossums ; Unlimited .... Unprotected 
Minks ; Unlimited ape § ..... Saleen 
Muskrats (traps only) ; aes Unlimited .... 1 ..... Bee 
Beavers (traps only) state-wide chaise + — ee eae Mar. 5, 


SPECIAL REGULATIONS ; 
POSSESSION AND TRANSPORTATION LIMITS of legally-killed small game shall mean not mé 
than the daily limit for the first day nor more than an accumulated total for each succeed 
day of the open season for each species; but not in excess of the season limit, regardless 
where held, stored or found in possession. 


DEER—Even though there are two separate seasons for taking deer, a hunter may not & 
more than one deer during the two combined 1954 seasons, whether hunting individually@ 
with a camp or hunting party. A Special Archery License is required during Bow and 
Season, issued only by the Pennsylvania Department of Revenue, Harrisburg, at a fee of $28 


BEAVERS—No trapping at Commission-posted dams. Nonresidents may not trap beavers. @ 
person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps must not be set on the structure of 
beaver dam or house, or within 25 feet of the waterline on the structure of either the 
Tags must be kept above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing ) 
Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may not be sold or otherwise disp 
of until properly tagged. Present them to the Game Protector in District or County Wm 
trapped. c 

TRAPPING—tTraps for furbearers not to be placed, staked or set before 7:00 A. M. on the first a& 
of the open seasons. The season indicated for Trapping closes at 12:00 o’clock Noon on 
day. Traps must be tagged with metal name tags. 


SNARES—The use of snares is prohibited in all counties except by special permit. 





